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[*‘ YOU WILL NOT TUBN FaoM ME! YOU WILL BE MY FRIEND?’’ MABY SAID, WILDLY.|} 


WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. 


—_—_—— 


CHAPTER XXV., 


Tae news of Mary's suddenly-acquired 
wealth was almost a blow to Ione. In all her 
rmeoments of jealousy and hatred for the woman 
whom she felt, but would not acknowledge 
even to herself, was her more than rival, there 
had been the undoubied satisfaction of remem- 
bering Mary’s inferior position and the 
necessity of her working for her bread. Now, 
this satisfaction was removed. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot, the poor singer, the beauti- 
fal nobody, who had caused as much sensation 
as Lady Greville Earne herself, was now Mrs. 
Arbuthnot of Green-street, Park-lane—a 
rich woman, whose beauty and fascination 
would be enhanced threefold by the fortune 
that had come to her so suddenly and ‘so 
mysteriously,’ lone added, spitefully enough. 

_‘*It is my belief she is the widow of some 
rich tradesman,” she eaid once to Angelotti. 
She had learnt to speak her mind to him quite 
freely on the subject of Mary, and, indeed, on 









many other subjects. ‘I don’t believe she 
was ever poor! She only shammed all that 
to make an effect. She imagined she would 
have the world at her feet and cat you out, 
bat when she found you were too strong for 
her she determined to suddenly announce this 
fortune. All for sensation!’’ Ione said, with 
contempt, quite ignoring the fact that she 
would not have hesitated to have followed in 
Lady Godiva's footsteps, if, by so doing, she 
could keep herself well to the fore. ‘* The 
woman ig an adventuress. Don't you think 


Paul Angelotti smiled. 

‘She will find her level someday. Leave 
her to her fate, mignonne !’ he said. 

He had dropped most easily into the position 
Ione had prepared for him. After all, it was 
not an unpleasant position. Ione was cer- 
tainly beautifal, and as yet she had not com- 
menced to bore him. Her character was & 
certain sort of novelty to the man. 

It was a decided amusement to read the 
petty spite, the vanity, the jealousy, the frank 
falseness of this pretty little peacock. He did 
not deceive bhimeelf, in the least, as to Ione’s 
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most pronounced feelings for himself. He knew 
her through and through, and he qaite under. 
stood the satisfaction his apparent devotion 
and folly was giving her. 

Admiration was the breath of her nostrils, 
success over her rivals the one aim and hope 
of her existence. To parade him as a captive 
to her bow and spear wasa triamph even more 
than she had anticipated, and to keep that 
triumph Ione would stick at nothing. 

Moat of thoze difficulties and objections 
which were the usual attendants on the course 
of action she was now pursuing had no weight 
in Ione's eyes. She regarded her husband as 
& fool, who worshipped her in a blind, infata- 
ated sort of way, and who, therefore, believed 
that all she did was not only right, but charm- 
ing. There was, therefore, no danger to be 
apprehended from Greville. 

“ And if he is jealous, and does feel hurt, it 
is only what he deserves,’ Ione said to herself 
very often, ‘‘It isa punishment for daring 
to incite his mother to preach tome, I intend 
to have no such nonsense. I begin as I go on, 
and Greville will soon learn Iam not a school. 
gitl to be scolded just whenever he pleases ; 
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and if he doesn't like it, well, he hae got hia 
stopid pblitios\to fall bask uppn. i mean to 
enjoy myself without any “impertinens inter” 
ference from his mother or anyone.’ 

It was, indeed, a mighty pleisant and satis. 
factory time to Ione, these firet few weeks of 
her return to towr. Her vanity was intensely 
gratified when she read the mortification of 
other women, all cf her own calibre, who 
betrayed their jealousy over Angelotti's sup- 
posed infatuation; in a hundred different 
ways. 

It was, indeed, a triamph to parade how 
completely she bad cnbjugated a» man who 
was considered adamant to all women, Ione 
only remembered the delight this side of the 
question gave her, and never stopped to'con- 
sider what a feoitiol source of gossip and 
scandal she was raising op for*herself! The 
more sedate and better principled portion of 
society was, in fact, aghast’ at’ thiseoarly 
evidence of the girl's character?. Nésimarried 
six months, and already behavingeineach’ a 
foolish, reckless, altogether ineomprehensible 
fashion! 

shaken dubiously over’ the 


Heads were 


Greville Earne's future, and there were» the’ 


usua! complemené of people who weresheard 
to deolare it wasonly what they had expeoted 
from such*a atapid marriage: 

Goeztip spreasdéWikteva-firevin the wind, and 
Dick Fraser conld not bein the’world without 
seeingand knowingavhat..as being.said, His 
cetermingtion: to speek to Angelotti. ccomed 
not very ersy’to do. Has was*sudh’ a proud 
rnan—proead of thename endfamily to:which: 
he belonged, Thearrackbonrne-honour was 
as dear tothim: ite he-were son of the 
house instéad of only anephews andit seemed 
te himvan indignityeventown to another 
man that there wasa- 


pp emt he- 


Angelotti's * conddct 
late he bisd somehow gro 
{tatian withheeme FT aming Perhaps it wae 
that, all unsonsefonsly;t hat Easher! 


y 


sochigh. 
—_— himap.batiot 


respect for 28 an 


Gall held=Pavl in no- yj ee had:-come} 
r manicated itself to him. Hédiad th 
Esther's shrewd 
vat be that asitmayythe-fdet remaimed othe! 


Angelott®?: df@0 nove seeme t ee bethe 

dreamerpthes isti aly oat 
her thatthe hed hith magined him: 

1 reovery, aeéist as- he wasfPaul An 


sada man of no birth, very thought 
s»pealing to this manyon such adélitate;” 
j:ct revolted in Dick's mind, . 


‘* if one could only appr: /webvhert Wonuld-it} ; 


of age to speak to her sister?” he mused:tdy 
meelf, ‘Audrey Archdale was in London 
‘ot the season, with her father’s people.” 
‘ick pondered over this suggestion, but he 
felt truly that Audrey would have very little 
ower over Ione. Her mother was a different 
uatter, If things got no better Dick resolved 
‘0 write to the Princess: Conti Baldi, and 
vainly state the facts of the case to her, 


‘She is-made up of ambition, and in the; 


position she now holds she’ will not allow 
vae or anyone to injure the mselves, and so her, 
terough any foolishness,” 

Gesvillé was very much ccoupied with his 
patliamentary work, yer he found time to 
a that Dick seemed to-be very little at 

old-fashioned house. 
« Why don’t you'come and dine with us, 
old fellow?” he eaid; one morning, as hé sanght 


Disk in the elab, “ We ace nothing of you now. i 


Yes): [ know you are: busy; bat’the Courts; 
‘ou’t sit atnight, A‘ any rate, you will show 
op at-Tone's ball on the tenth?” 

Diok assented, and the conversation drifted 

on to cther matters ; and later in the: day -he 

‘ound himself calling at the little: house. in 
(rreen- street, and inquiring for Mrs) Arbuth.- 
BOt, 

Mary received him. with a smile of wel: 
come, She was sitting at the piano, singing, 
ag he entered. 

‘‘ Don’t stop, pleage | "’ he entreated. 
Is was like a glimpse of Paradise*to sit in 


-ofidighonour! 


to- regard. the: 


i 





= lovely. little room, and listen to her 
voice. 

‘“You ‘are going to Lady de~Courcy's to- 
night?" Mary aeked, as she ceased-her song. 

‘I may,” Dick said, wearily; “ bat these 
crushes are a toilsome pleasare,”’ Tien he 
glanced at her face, ‘‘ Are you going?” 

Mary smiled faintly. 

“ To please Esther, who is in the: seventh 
heaven of delight, and then Lady de Courcy 
has been so kind to me!” 

‘That means that you are going to sing, 
Mrs, Arbuthnot, does it not?” 

“IfI am asked DT will,”’ Maryjsaid, witha 
little blush. ‘‘ I féeheomervous, Mr. Fraser.” 

“Tt will do you'good to go out,” Dick said, 
tenderly and gently. 

Mary rose, and moved across to the window 
—a slim, lovely pictate, in hertwhite Indian 
muslin.gowny 


‘* Hetheridatthestadio, , What’ ae saccess 
she ‘has had? — 8 pictureddtalked 
of by everyone! ' 


Dickswaseilent*férmanomsnt, What ithe 
were hisheart toMiary, and tell ber the: 
— odirepechhten a would ane no 
indignity: a a ‘things to her, 

Mary flowers.’: 

“T believes apeoworried; Mr. Fraser?’ 
she said;.ass 
bowl of: red-htartedrosess “ Will yoanotiet® 
_ apes You a 80 er tm oe 

a nobesytoremacn’ ndness iaseme 
littie way?” 

Dick 'rose-and came toward 

wT aurworrted; Més-Ad sormtwoed Hs panced 
& pore nN \'Worrled wboat Grevilies 

‘* About Grevilléd "Mary's hand. ee 
a@ moment over'the roses, 
body® thrilled at‘ thogee two>wordss. “About 
Lord:Grevillet!” ‘Sot in-a low voice. 
“T--Tam sorryy 

Thee door was pened eaaealy at’ this 
moment, there~was ths \frouyrouict a woman’s 
sa then theoservane's :veive; annonno- 
é =. 

; ‘Lady Gieville Karne—SignorAbpeldsti! ” 


Mary cays bur nneapyre oud 
pian: ne@4oprcetihers 
tmwelcome gpestes. Sizice aunts © déath 
she-had -beensso mach alone; the nerve and 


ptrenythivo® will that. had. so-annoyed= and 
‘| ittitatcd(Panl had failed her almost entireby. 


she-tookMTone's haad, and 


gelotti | She waathnomstiti quetietiomsinastbeedees ss 
bowed to Angelotti. 
“T amvefraid we havedistarbed:you 1” Tone | 


a Soa: 

ittte- place you 
bine hese Mee. Atbhthrot | Qaite 2 bonbon- 
niéres Eh, Paul? What.is this you, Dick? 
Dear met” 

Dick Fraser took her hand, and nodded 
curtly to Angelotti. For one of the féw times 
in his life he was at a disadvantage. Ione 
had a peculiar manner of expressing her 
determination to do exactly aa she lied that 
put him at a disadvantage, 

“We have come to ask a favonr,” Ione 
said, as she sank intoa chair. “ Panl, will 
you speak, please? It is almost too hot to talk. 
Dick, why do you never come ‘and ‘see me? 
Greville says there mut be something’ the 
matter: I declare; you must be in love—a: 
hopeless: love ! You are 80 melancholy, nows- 
days.” 

Dick winced under the sneer. 

“ Let me give you some tea,” he answered. 
‘Are you going home when you leave here, 
Ione? Yes? Weil, I will drive back with 
you.’ 

“Sorry, my dear!" Tone’ said,’ laughing 
shortly,‘ bat my curriage ‘only ‘holds two 
comfortabty:"’ 

“Then Angélotti muss take’a’ bansom!” 


: Dick said, perfeatly cooll 


y. 

Angelotti smiled, and Ione fltehed angrily. 
Mary kad turned ‘to the tea. table; and was- 
grateful for the exouse of occupying her hands, 
since Angelotti was standing ‘looking at her: 
with that horrible, sinister smile on his lips. 

‘*‘ Madame is changed a‘ little!” he said, in 


eléptherrhands pats over’the:| | 





a* very low voice, as heitock a cup from her. 
‘*She is grown—"”’ 

‘T-have had a-sorrow, and I have been ill, 
Monsieur,’ Mary interrupted him, as coldly 
as‘ehe could. She left him and went across 
to Ione. ‘‘You wish me to do something, 
Lady Greville?” she said, a slight touch of 
contempt in her voice. 

‘‘T want you to cing fot me+-to sing with 
M. Angelotti at my first big evening. pug 
tell ms you are not singing anywhere, bat 
thought you might make an exception in my 
favour. I know how fond you are of Lady 
Barrackbourne) and-of | my) husband,” with a 
smile an@@ glamee out of hérhandsome, soul- 
less eyes, \ and'I féebyou wilhnot refise. Of 
course, you know, Mts. Arbuthnot that terme 
are nothing, I wil? give yoo anything you like 
tou—” 

Mary quivered: . 

S Thee ene; Lady Greville,’ sbe said, ina 
patter quiet'and:cold, ‘ Liféerit-wiil be 

o'dd'as you ask |!” 

“Toe Par rs bocca m 

‘Bat why? ‘asked; sbaep > 

“Tian Se where,’ Maury’ answered; 
‘se ee 4” 


ddughed. 
‘BE sata © am to undérstand,, Mzg. 
j that weeare not’ pc wert hg | 
ftideddhip; Thanks for yourrffankiess.. It 
th well to understand. oner asother; 


Mary looksd‘at her form momont.’. 

ann Ladyy Gievilléy it isf? shev said, 
coldly. 

There was emontents pause, ose, 
till Ione; ri bee'foet a brepu, t 
to Paub with aughy 

* Comte,\, mom petty she! saids ee in 
French. * We aredédtrop —we mnet take 
leave at onee.”’ 

Mary made noteffért to stay her, and Ione, 
with ashort! bow), taraed® ber back’ ons the 
hie ng ‘had consevesdaoaly, andwwalked to 
the door. 

“ Youtwill excuse me; a if I askiyou to 
call and see metnctheritiars? I have ‘busi- 
Lom | which I\ muvt * diiccew®with M/ Ange. 
ot ” 

Dick made noireply,and Angdoteiwith an 
inimitable amount! of! grace atid easé> fol. 
lowed the brifliant little» figures through the 
doorways Mary; paléee death, stoodslesning 


againgt themantelishelf) 

There wis a'silence ast) yard 
then she felt Dick take her sdcand preas'it 
t6 his lips. 

“TS inenlt you in sushineway! Ont Mary 


my a heart—I can bear .my'secret no 
muspapeak out—speakand tell you 
what ae is in my héart—what you are to 
me. Give me the right, Mury, to protect you 
—toshield-you! Mary! Mary!” 

Mary looked down at him kuesling at her 
feet. 

“Oh! my dear!” she said, brokenly, “if 
Ihad but known! Youare so good, while I 
—Dick, my friend—my friend alwayse—I—I 
must rot listen—I cannot. The world with 
all its troubles, all its dangers,’ she stam. 
mered: involuntarily, as she remembered the 
léok on’ her‘husband's smiling, treacherous 
face as he had gone from the room, “must 
be met and-fought alone, I-——"' 

‘© You‘cannot lové'me; Mary ?"’ Disk said, 
rising’ to hie ‘feet, yet holding her band ‘so 
tight and-firm within his own. 

She bowed her bead. 

“I may love, nor you nor’anyone/’ she- 
anewered; faintly: ‘’ Let me be truthfal with 
you, dearfriend, If if I were freetolisten; 
I could give*you'no 

Hewteed ioeldd nereitont though she could 
fee) ‘his- strong’ hands’ trembling like:a’ leaf 
shaken by ‘the wind.’ 

Thevlock'chimed on in silvery; monotonous 
tones before he spokes 

“TI understand;’’ he said them ‘*The— 
the sorrow: that‘I have read in’ your face, 


Mary, is‘ not ofthe past’ alone ; itis present 


with you now: Havel guessed right baad 
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She just nodded her head, tears wererolling 
down her cheeks. This was a new grief; 
she had not expected'it, and she had grown so 
fond of Dick. 

“ You will not hate'me—you will ' not tarn 
from mo—you will be my friend!” she seid, 


almost wildly, Of! did she not need 
friends? 

Dick bent and kissed her hands again and 
again. 


«“ Bo coniforted, my dear one,’’ he said, ten- 
derly, conypastionutely. “As long aa life 
lasts turn to me, and know that I will cometo 
you at any time—at any place—for any omuse, 
I am your friend, Mary—your friend, my 
dear. Forget what I have said—ithink-of it 
asa dream—let it pass from your mind and 
be forgotten.” 

She was crying sifently—crying from pain, 
from nervousness; from dread—dread of Pual 
and his sinister, smiling face—dread of thie 
unknown troublé which was hanging over 
Grevilis. Did she guess what Dick would 
have toid her, as she récalled the sight of Ioue 
aud Paul together, she searcely knew; bat 
when Dick took bis léave, reluctant to leave 
her ia such trouble, yes unable to stay, she 
was trembling in eyery limb. 

“If it shouid be that,” was the thought in 
her wind, ‘‘ then—then it will ba for me to 
act—for me to shiel@ him-for me——’ she 
broke off with « ory, and flang herself ‘face 
dow: ward on # couch, weeping out’ her ntizery 
in tears that were bitter as death, 





CHAPTER XXvVI, 


Taz season raged furiously, London 
seemed to be a whirlwind of gaiety, of 
fashion, of pleasure, 

The heat was tremendous; yet sociciy 
danced, rode, and flashed about as easily as 
though such a thing as sunshine and heat had 
never been heard of, 

By the end of Jaly there was not a novelty 
left, und everybody was too jaded to discover 
one. 

Tie world was tired of dwelling on thia 
scandal and on that, and no one seemed 
obliging enough to start a new one. 

Lady Greville Earne had: been one of the 
uccesses and scandals of the season that was 
one. 

She had fladhed into the world of fashion 
lize some startling meteor, and had con: 
tianed to startle and’ amuse all through. 

At first, people had been prepared for a 
delightful esclandre over her extraordinary 
conduct with Augslott3, but for a month or 
six weeks now io one conld quite tell why the 
infatuation seemed’ to drop, and Toae mode- | 
rated her very unconventional behaviour. | 

Some said that Greville liad suddéenty 
awakened to the situation; some said that) 
she had tired’; others; that Angelotti was 
bored; and some ‘declared that the arrival of 
Madame la. Princesa’ de Oonti-Baldi had 
brought about the salutary alteration. 

Whatever the cause the result was that 
Ione did not figure in as big’a scandal as she 
deserved to do. 

And now the seasoa was over; and: fashion 
was on the wing. 

Grsville’s antumn yachting was checked for 
almost the first time in his life. His mother’s 
health and the condition of the little Earl 
demanded that he should be constantly at 
Barrackbourne. 

Tone had, however, 
accompanying him, 

‘ T shall join the Letoys’ party,” she said 
to her husband. ‘I musthaveseaair. Iam 
worn out!” 

Greville was silent. 

He had grown strangely silentof late. He 
had developed a tired, preoccupied air: 

When this was remarked upon to Ione she 
always said it was the tiresome House and ail 
hie political worries, and Greville corroborated 
this statement, 


& 
a 


no intention of 


how little Gieville saw of his wife, A whole 
week would go by without one sinyle téie-a-téie 
couversation, 

Tone was like a batterfly, flatteiing in and 
out of the houce adil day jong. 

It ssemed to: Greville as if all the pretty 
intercou:ss batween them, the laughing, 
chattering, happy nonsense thus had been 
such # constant feature in theie early married 
life, was dead and gone for ever. 

Tone, a8 w child, nestling on his knee, teas. 
ing, coaxing, bewitching, was lost in the 
fashionable. Lady Greville, whose one ocou- 
pation at home was either receiving a crowd 


to go elsewhere and mingle in other crowds. 
Now and then, in that hos, bustling 
summer, Greville found time to get into the 
train and ran down to Barrackbourne. 
Unconsciously, he derived comfort from 
these brief glimpses of his mother ; and yes 


curious, vague pain, a pain shat circled round 
Tone. 

His mother never failed to ask for hia wife ; 
but beyond this she never spoke of Ione, and 
is seemed to Greville as though she shrank 
even from mentioning Osho more than she 
could help. 

Twice in these short visita. Lorc Barrack- 
og had said that which made bis heart 
thrill. 

‘* Oar nightingale came to. us for two days 
last week,” shesaid, her eyes lighting up as 
she recalled the pleasure she had derived from 
Mary's presence, ‘‘ There is.eomething mag- 


added, on the sesond occasica; ‘she seems to 
draw out all one’s weariness and trouble. 
| Osho will lie silent and happy for hours 
while she is singing. She is a sweet creature. 
I am glad Fortane has. been kind to her, for 
sheis none too strong, poor child | '’ 

Greville had winced unconsciously at this 

in a vague sortof way. The fact of Mary's 
delicacy toburt him, as though it were 
& personal pain: Here in the old home he 
was haunted: by the remembrance of her 
sweetness, her tender thoughtfulness. He 
was touched beyond all description by the 
fact of her unobtrusive goodness and sym. 
pathy for two people who were so dear to 
him, ; 
He had seen nothing of her of late, Twice 
he had called at the little honse in Green. street, 
but Mary had not been thers, 
seemed to have known of these yentle miuis- 
trations to the sick and heipless. 
— if Dick/‘had known be would have spoken 
0 


a glow at his-heart; ‘to do things in this 
quiet: fashion; to travel:many hours in the 
summer heat; jast to give a sick woman and a 
crippled boy s few hours of genuine happi- 
ness!" 

Sometimes he heard her oame mentioned 
out, and once he caught's sneer from his wife’s 
lips that hurt him quickly. 

“Oh! Mrs, Arbuthnot is not only a posensé,— 
she is an exceedingly selfish and ungenerous 
woman, Fancy retusing to ring ai dear Lady 
Foraythe’s charity concert ! Why, she ought to 
have fels honoured by being asked to do this; 
and since everybody is helping surely it would 
not have been derogatory to Mrs. Arbathnot's 
dignity to assist too! Her head is turned alto- 
gether!’ 

Greville had some words of remonatrance 
on hia lips, but he did not speak them, only 
he felt a rush of colour to his cheek, and his 
heart beat a little faster. 

He had not as yet commenced to analyse 
the condition of hie mind. He knew himseif 
to be weary, troabled, oppressed and sorrow- 
ful; he did not.even to bimwelf acknowledge 
the truth. 

Tone was stiil a child to him, to be forgiven 
wmouch from her youth and the heedlessness of 
her nature, He was generous as ususi over 
ali she did, Her neglect of him he pat down 





In the rueh of the season it'was astonishing 


to nataral excitemen? aud girlish emjoyment. 


of guests or hurrying through several toilettes 





with the comfort there was ever present that | 


netic about Mrs. Arbnthnet, Greville,’ she , 


Sas was dazzied by the rush and glister of her 
ficat season; amid so mach yaisty she had no 
time to think of him and_ his work, 

Greville, however, was frank to himaeilf ia 
oue respect. He kuew thas whatever excuse 
be might meke for Ione, he could not disguise 
the fact: that his wifa must ever ba a play- 
thivg, never a comrade. or companion to him, 
Perbape it was to hill the disappointment that 
would come a6 this thought that he planged 
deeper and deeper into political matéers. Ione 
was tarely seen. With ber husband. 

“ Greville. is spouting in the Easé-end as 
vevwl!” she always laughed whea she was 
questioned about him, 

She waa perfectly content thai this shonid 
beso, Grevilie, in his new and serious mood, 
was aa absolute bore. Now that she waz 
niarried, and more shan successfally lannched 
oa to the ocean of fashionable life, Ione had 
no desire for her husband, §Sbe had never 
been in love; sue hui married him for his 
position and his wealth. If she could love 
aaybody she prefexred a very different man. 
Greville, with bis swees good natare, his 
aimost extraordinary purity of mind, and 
believer und uphoider of ail that was right 
and true, did not wppexl to Ione io the very 
least. 

* He would make a moat exceilent methodist 
parson !’’ she suid once io Angelotii, as they 
sat together lute one night ia her boudoir, 
after her reception was over, 

Angelotti filledin Ione’s eyes all that was 
devirabie.ina man. He wasa hypocrite. Ione 
had soon discovered that, bat his hypocrisy 
only seemed cleverness to her. He was 
sensual, reckless; and seifish. She had ao fear 
of shocking him, and he could always amuse 
her, bis conversation being exactly of a calibre 
with the yellow-backed novels of which she 


| was so. fond, 


Yes, Angelotti appealed to her in every 
way. She was not ouly content that Grevilie 
should remain away as couch as possible; she 
begam very soon to maccouvre that he should 
do so. She did this, urged by more reasons 
than one, 

To the world.she might very easily pass off 
Angelotti as the most devoted and infatuated 
of men; but Ione, vain as she was, Was com- 
pelled very soon to acknowledge to heraelf 
toat the hold she had upon the Italian’e 
admiration, tosay nothing of his heart, was of 


, the very slightest description. 


No one. 


He was sure | 


“1% was like her,” he-said tovhimself, with | 





Sie knew that any power she might have 
had had waned almost immediately, and sho 
recognised, with her swift, jealous suspicion, 
that Paul, open and frank as he was with her, 
ssill kept some secrets to himsslf, and Ione 
determined that one of these secrets must be 
another woman. 

Is became her desire, nay, more, her whole 
life after that, to keep this man with her, to 
compel him by every meaus in her power to 
yield her that sovereignty which her beauty 
and her vanity demanded. 

The desire grew and grew, aud threatened to 
jeopardise the whole of her future career. She 
might have hastened @ crisis so early had not 
her mother come upon the scene. 

Immediately the Princess received Dick's 
letter she lefs Switzerland for England. She 
had one very short interview with her daugh- 
ter, and forced Icue sullenly to accept her 
worldly. wise advice. 

Mme. la Princess, moreover, not content 
with this, went direct to Signor Angelosti; and, 
clever woman as she was, was uiterly deccived 
by him, 

She imagined him to be macly enamoured 
of Ione, und gave him a tribute of sincere 
respect when she listened to his honourable 
promises, 

She would have returned to her husband 
considerably more alarmed could she have 
only read what passed in Angelotti's heart as 
he~spoke bis fluent lies, 

“Everything works weil,” he said to him- 
self, ‘This-interference of Madame la mére 
will only add fuel to the flame of Ione’s folly, 
and perhaps work even a vetter finale than I 
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had hoped. 
earnest, so much the more satisfactory. This 
desperation, and when Mary knows all it may 
be too late for her to save the man she loves 
from dishonour. Carramba! but it has beena 

ood plan. She is already changed. She was 
ill at ease, nervous, wretched that day her 
ladyship insulted her so easily before me, She 
dreads me! She is not pacified by my silence, 
and apparent acquiescence in her determina- 
tion to have nothing to do with her. She 
knows me—she knows me,” he repeated to 
himself, with a smile, “‘and knowing me she 
must be prepared for a blow sooner or later. 
Ma foi! bat she shall suffer—she, the pale, 
puny girl who made such a fool of him. Iowe 
her something besides the past, though. I 
could afford to forgive her for that old mistake. 
Yes, I could afford that, but her present 
attitude I will never forgive. 

“She is mine—mine! She belongs to me. 
That beautifal cold face is mine ; that slender, 
graceful body. Parbleu! but she is not wise, 
my Mary, to dare to defy me, and to give her 
love, her heart’s warmth, to another man 
ander my very eyes! Itis not her money 
only that I want, it is not revenge for her 
defiance, nor punishment alone. It is she 
herself I want—she in her proud beauty,” his 
dark eyes glowed and deepened, ‘‘and she 
shall come back to me, ay, come back of her 
own accord, pleading on her knees, She shall 
give her cold lips to mine, she shalllie clasped 
in my arms! Be warned Mary, ma chére. The 
longer you defy the greater shall I humble 
you in the end!” 

* ” * * a 

‘‘T shall go with the Letroys. Dr. Black 
says I must have a month's complete reat, with 
sea air,’ Ione said to Greville, at the end of 
the season, ‘For some ridiculous reason you 
refase to have Zhe Pearl out this year, 
although you know my health demands that 
I should have some yachting. Since you are 
eo selfish, Greville, you must not be surprised 
that I look after myself a little!” 

Greville was silent, astonished, and hurt to 
the quick, His wife had never spoken like 
this before. 

‘*T did not know that I had neglected you, 
Ione,” he said, quietly. 

Ione shrugged her shoulders. 

“Your extraordinary neglect has been com. 
mon talk, Fancy, scarcely more than six 
months married, and yet you have lefé me to 
go everywhere alone. You have shown me the 
most absolute indifference and lack of ordinary 
courtesy!” 

Ione was peevish, angry, restless. She had 
only one desire, to join the Letroys’ yachting 
party, and be ones again in close companicn- 
ship with Angelotti. She did not want 
Greville ; he irritated her beyond all expres- 
sion. Greville was silent a» moment before 
he spoke. 

“Had I known you objected to my going 
into Parliament, Ione, I would never have 
done so. This reproachfrom you is terribly 
bitter to me!” 

Ione shrugged her shoulders again, and 
tapped her foot impatiently. 

‘** Truth is rarely pleasant,” she answered. 

Greville stood silent again. 

‘*T will resign my seat immediately,” he 
said at last, in a low voice fraught with pain. 

Ione flushed crimson, 

‘* How can you be so stupid, Greville? Of 
course you must do noshing of the sort. Do 
you want to look afool in the eyes of the 
world? The thing is preposterous! ”’ 

Her heart beat quickly. She had no desire 
for, nor nointention of letting Greville give 
up his work and devote himself entirely to 
her. 

‘‘ Nothing is preposterous to me where your 
happiness is concerned,” Greville said, in the 
same low, quiet tone, ‘* I—I see I have been 
wrong, Ione. You are indeed much too young 


and beautiful to have been left to youreelf 
even for one moment, 
fal in the future.” 


I shall be more care- 


She is growing desperately in | 





* You can't undo the past, my dear! ’’ she 


; Said, with a short laugh that was fall of irri- 
sort of enforced absence will add to her | 


tation; “and what is the use of making a 
fass? After all, we must do as other people 
do, since we live in the world. Husbands 
and wives who insist on going everywhere 
together don’t exist nowadays; if they did, 
they would be awful bores. Believe me, my 
dear Greville, I cannot permit you to make 
any alteration. I prefer my independence. I 
am perfectly happy; quite able to take care 
of myself, and,” this as a sort of happy 
after-thought, “ Iam naturally very ambitious 
for your fature in the political world, and 
cannot permit you to do anything foolish. 
Please let us dismiss the subject. When do 
you leave town?” 

‘*My movements are uncertain,” Greville 
replied, coldly, yet his heart was throbbing 
and barning as with some deep and painfal 
wound, “If you will acquaint me with your 
plans, I will hold myself in readiness to ac- 
company you down to Southampton, and see 
you on board Letroys’ yacht.” 

“Thank you, darling!’’ Ione said, with a 
smile, and she flang her arms about him and 
kissed him. 

Greville recoiled involuntarily from her em- 
brace, and Ione flashed angrily as she felt 
this. She said nothing however ; and in an- 
other moment had fliited away, leaving 
Greville standing alone with a pale, drawn 
facs, and a heart fall of misery. 

“Oh, Heaven!” he said to himself after a 
while. ‘‘What a mistake—what a terrible 
mistake both for her and for me. How will 
it end—how will it end?” 

A week Jater he went down to Barrack- 
bourne, and kissed his mother’s worn face 
with lips that seemed as though they would 
never smile again. 

** You will find me only a stupid, dull, com- 
panion, dearest! ’’ he said, as he eat beside her. 
“I want to do nothing but rest and sleep, 
mother, so be prepared.” 

‘A month's entire quiet will do you good, 
my dearone!” Lady B bourne answered, 
making no comment, asking no questions. 
at can stay that time, can you not, Gre- 
ville?” 

He nodded his head. His heart was so fall, 
and yet he could not bring himeelf to speak 
out his misery. It seemed such a sorry, 
pitifal story to tell so soon. By-and-by his 
mother must know the whole truth, but for 
the present he would say nothing. 

There were tears in Greville Earne’s eyes 
as he stood alone in the quaint old bedchamber 
that had been the scene of many a boyish 
frolic and happy escapade in the bygone years 
—tears wrung from his heart of hearts. The 
blow had been coming slowly, surely. He knew 
that now, looking back over his short married 
life; but it fell with no less vigour and 
cruelty for all that. 

He had given Ione the whole wealth of his 
honest love, and now he stood looking down 
at the crumbled heap of dust and ashes that 
was all that remained to him of that love— 
the love that had seemed so fair, so true, so 


beautifal ! 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
GODFREY HAMILTON REFUSES HIS UNCLE'S FORTUNE, 


Goprrey Hamrmrecn; obedient to the slightest 
wish of Lady Marie St. Clare, started the 
following day for ‘‘ Storm Castle,” although it 
was against his own opinions, and far from 
agreeable to himself. 

The carriage met him at the station, and 
his uncle was ready to receive him upon his 
arrival, but in his own peculiar fashion. He 
was sitting in a large morocco covered easy 
chair, with his elbows resting upon either arm, 





his long aristocratic looking white hands 
poised together at the tips. He gently tappsd 
them as Godfrey entered the room, surveying 
him critically the while, then he extended one 
with an air of condescension. 

‘So you are my nephew Godfrey!" he said, 
‘You are improved since I saw you last.” 

‘* lam Godfrey Hamilton,”’ replied the other. 
‘‘T am glad to hear of the improvement, but 
if must have been a very long time since we 
met, for I have no memory of youatall. I 
have jadged of you from the opinions of 
others.”’ 

“Oh! you have judged of me, have you? 
Well, and what have people told you of me?” 

“Excuse me, Sir Godfrey, but that ia 
scarcely a fair question, ‘[o answer it would 
implicate others.” 

“ Homph!" returned the Baronet, regard- 
ing him keenly. ‘‘ What sort of a journey 
did you have? You travelled third-class, of 
course, &8 you are & poor man,” 

“I did. You are quite right.” 

‘“What did you do that for?” asked the 
elder man sharply. ¥ 

“Simply because there is no fourth-class,” 


laughed Godfrey. 
“ Hamph !" once more grunted Sir 
Godfrey. ‘‘I suppose you never thought 


whether it wonld be agreeable to me, my 
servants and the station people seeing you get 
out of a third. class carriage ?”’ 

“TI own I did not. I don’t profess to prefer 
it, I merely considered my own pocket.” 

‘‘Oh! indeed! There is an easy chair 
opposite. Are you not cold? ” 

** Yes,” 

“Then sit down and warm yourself.” 

Godfrey obeyed him in silence. He was nota 
great talker at any time, unless he had really 
something to say. 

‘* Well,” said Sir Godfrey, ‘so you have 
come?” 

‘* Yes, I have come,” 

‘Bat why?” inquired the other impa- 
tiently. 

“Simply because you sent for me.” 

“Oh!am I to consider, then, that my 
wishes are your law?” and Sir Godfrey’s lip 
curled scornfully. i 

‘Not at all. I have felt under no obliga- 
tions towards you, and owe you nothing save 
the respect which youth should pay to age.” 

“Or had you heard that Frank Stanley 
and I have quarrelled?” he questioned-un- 
pleasantly. 

“No. I hear that now for the first time, 
and am sorry for it.’ 

‘* Why should you be sorry, pray ?"’ 

** Well, since I must go to confession, I am 
sorry for the sake of Lady Marie St Clare.” 

Sir Godfrey's fingers tapped no more. He 
started up more erect. leant forward and 
stared at Godfrey, asif he thought him insane, 
as in truth he did. 

‘* What the deuce has Frank Stanley to do 
with Lady Marie St Clare,” he asked im- 
patiently. ‘“‘The young fool does not know 
which side his bread is buttered. Pray explain 
yourself.” 

‘‘ Really, Sir Godfrey, it is not for me to 
explain. You must know the trath; and it 
cannot be displeasing to you, since Lord Oar- 
stairs himeelf told me without reservation 
how much you wished the match.” 

‘* What match ?” asked the Baronet, work- 
ing himself up into a fary. 

“Between Lady Marie and your nephew 
Frank,” 

Sir Godfrey rose, walked over to Godfrey, 
and, laying his hand upon his shoulder, looked 
him fall in the face. 

‘Yon or I have a tile loose!" he said, 
decidedly. ‘‘ Which is it?” 

Godfrey found it all he could do to control 
his risible faculties. 

‘It would hardly be polite of me to give an 
opinion,” he returned, amusedly, ‘But 
Lord Carstairs himself told me of the 
attachment existing between them, and wrote 
to me that Frank had gone to ask your 
consent and arrange matters, he believed.” 
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Sir Godfrey pressed his hand to bis brow, 
then removed it suddenly. 

“Pshaw!” he exclaimed; ‘‘my head is 
clear enough. Ican remember every detail. 
Godfrey, if you can only assure me that 
I have been dreaming, and that those two 
are engaged, I will put you down in my wiil 
for ten thousand pounds, andthere will then 
be plenty left for them. But you jest, or 
you are mistaken. Frank cares nothing 
for Lady Marie, charming and beautifal as 
she is. He isa fool, an idiot, to lose such a 
chance. I wonld have left them every penny 
of my — fortune, but he chooses to throw 
himself away upon—upon—— There! what 
the dickens are you staring at? It's no basi- 
ness of yours who it is—noue whatever.”’ 

**No business of mine!” replied Godfrey, 
in a low, tremulous voice. ‘Uncle Godfrey, 
you do not know how very much it is to me. 
i am not ashamed of it—not at all. I have 
loved Lady Marie from the first moment I 
saw her, uselessly, hopelessly ; but still I loved 
her, and shall do so while life lasts.” 

‘* She does not like you, then?” said Sir 
Godfrey, in a tone of regret, gazing down 
with interest upon his nephew. 

‘Indeed she does. We are the best of 
friends, and ever shall be—she has promised 
ine that ; but she loves Frank Stanley.” 

“It I thought so—if I could believe that 
he has behaved ill to her, I’d horsewhip him 
myself, old man though I am!” and the 
Baronet half choked himself with his own 
anger and volubility. 

%* “T never said he had behaved badly to her. 
You mistake me, Sir Gocfrey. What more 
natcral than that two such attractive people 
should pair off?” 

=‘ You know him, then?” struck in his 
uncle, suspiciously. 

** No, I do not, only by hearsay. He is my 
successfal rival, but that is no reason I should 
slander him. Nay, I- would not do so for 
Lady Marie’s sake. She wants me to like 
him, and }o doubts I shall—in time. It is 
rather hard for a man jast at first. Still, if 
she is happy, I will not complain.” 

“If she loves Frank, she can’t be happy!” 
cried the Baronet, passionately. 

**Can’t be happy?’ echoed Godfrey. 

‘“‘ For the love of Heaven, why not? I would 
not have that dear girl euffer, for the gold of 
the Indies!’ 
_ Will unrequited love make her so?’ asked 
the Baronet, sadly. ‘‘I tell you, Frank does 
not love her, and, what is more, she told me 
herself, before I left the Towers, that she did 
not love him. Still, when she sent for him I 
confess I hoped that she had relented.” 

**Ah!—to be sure she had! and Stanley 
was glad enough to go to her.” 

“He was.” 

- i 5 yet you oan think he does not love 
er?” 

‘** I don’t think—I know! ” 

“ Uncle Godfrey, don’t torture me!” said 
the young man, “ Lady Marie's happiness is 
dearer to me than my own. I have stood 
aside to ensure that.” 

‘* More fool you!” returned Sir Godfrey. 

*** Fool?’ would you have had me consider 
myself?” 

** Certainly ; if you don’é no one else will. 
But look here, Godfrey ; you are soffering for 
nothing so far as Frank goes. Heis not 
engaged to her, and never will be. I do not 
in the least know whether she cares for him 
orno. She did not some months since, bus 
she may now. Lady Marie may change, bat 
she would not tell an untruth. When I left 
the Towers she did not, as I have told you, 
care for Frank, but she may have liked some- 
one else, Did you know her, then?” he 
inquired, sharply. 

** No, not till after.”’ 

A look of disappointment croszed the face 
of the Baronet, 

“Frank is not your rival,” he replied, 
gravely. “ I wish he were, for you would soon be 
happy. He will never stand in your light with 


Lady Marie. He loves another—one whom 
it is midsummer madness for him to love. 
His infatuation will cost him dear. I can be 
as firmashe, He, it seems, can be as cbati- 
nateasITam. He intends to marry this girl, 
and I intend to disinherit him. That is the 
reason I have sent for you, added to the wish 
of Lady Marie that we shall become better 
friends. The winsome little witch has ordered 
me about sicce childhood.”. 

“ Sir Godfrey,” said the other, his honest 
face glowing with kindly feeling, “if Frank 
has done nothing more against you than beirg 
true to his love, you should not be angry with 
him. He bas merely shown his manhood, 
and I like and respect him for it. Let me 
plead forhim. If he is going to marry, more 
than ever he will need your help. A single 
man can put up with any makeshift, but a 
married one likes a comfortable home for his 
wife. I am quite certain kind Lady Marie 
would add her word to mine, and entreat for 
your nephew's forgiveness.” 

‘‘Are not you my nephew as much as 
he?” asked the old man, impatiently, 

‘No, certainly not, You have brought him 
up as though he were yourown son. To cast 
him off now might mean rain to him. He 
has never been used to poverty. He would 
feel the change acately.” 

‘* Why should I care if he did? Godfrey, 
you are arguing sgainst your owninterests. I 
seut for you to see if we could get on, and, if 
we can, to make you my heir instead of Frank 
Btanley. What do you say to that ?” 

“TI say, Sir Godfrey, that I am grateful to 
you for your thought cf me; but, at the same 
time I must decline your offer. I should be 
thoroughly uncomfortable to supersede a man 
who has done no wrong, and that man my 
cousin, I shall be happy to remain here till 
to-morrow if you will have me, but I am 
anxicus to get to the Midlands. 
up this matter about Lady Marie. 
hear whether she loves Frank or no.” 

‘**T tell you she does not. Can't you believe 


I must 


me?” said the Baronet, impatiently ; ‘‘ and | 


don’t you see that if you go to her in the 
position of my heir what a much better chance 
you would have with her?”’ 

**No,I do not. If ehe ever loves me it will 
be for myself. She knows I am a soldier of 
fortune.” 

‘* Which means that you are a soldier with- 
out fortune!” 

‘*It does, and she is well aware of it. I 
would not tempt her to accept me by any such 
bait. The value to me of her love would be 
that my own had gained it, and not your 
wealth. I would not be rich now for any- 
thing.’ 

**T never heard such quixotic noneense,” 
replied Sir Godfrey crozsly, as he marched 
back to his easy chair. ‘ If you won't let me 
help you, you won't. I can’t belpit. You'rea 
fool, as I said before. If you can’t see it your- 
self, I oan; but although the old man spoke 
roughly, there was a really kindly expression 
dawning in his eyes. 

‘‘Godfrey,” he said, after a pause, ‘you 
will do me one favour, at anyrate ? It is nota 
great one.”’ 

‘* Certainly, if I can,” he answered readily. 

‘* Well, I want you to remain with me two 
days at least,” and Godfrey Hamilton pro- 
mised that he would do so, even though he 
was longing to take the first train back. 

Before post-time Sir Godfrey wrote to Lady 
Marie, telling her of hia nephew’s arrival, and 
his desire to make him his heir in Frank's 
stead, as well as of Godfrey's refusal to benefit 
by his cousin’s position, and begged her to 
write to him by return, and show him how 
important it was for him to follow the wishes 
of his only relation. 

When Lady Marie received her godfather’s 
letter she felé right down proud of Godfrey, 
and she showed the letter to Frank in con- 
fidence. 

‘‘Now,” she said, triumphantly, ‘‘ what do 
you think of your cousin and my friend, 





Frank?” 


I muet clear | 
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He took both her hands in his, and looked 
down upon the sweet flushed face, and the 
upraised, earnest blue eyes. 

“T think, little Marie,” he said, playfally, 
while yet there was a touch of earnestness in 
his voice, ‘‘ that your friend is a very noble 
fellow, and a very lucky one too; for, cer- 
tainly, dear, your roses bloom at his name as 
they do at no other! Is he blind or bashful, 
Marie? I really think I must give him a 
a, how much you admire his good quali- 
ties!" 

** Tf you did euch a thing, Frank,” she said, 
‘‘T never would forgive you!” and sat down 
at once to write to Sir Godfrey, 

Her letter ran thus: 

“IT cannot ask Captain Hamilton to 
supplant his cousin, and am prond to own 
him my friend, when you tell me that he 
declines to be!p you in such an act of injustice. 
I know all, and I would never have believed 
that my dear, and generally kind godfather, 
would have acted so harshly. Geraldine is 
worthy of Frank’s love! Forgive them, dear, 
and make them happy! I feel glad that you 
have had this opportunity of really knowing 
your other nephew.’ 

‘She loves him!” chuckled the old man, 
“and the lad is worthy ofher! It is not often 
such a fortune as mine goes begging! By 
Jove, he oan go back now. I'll follow him 
before long ; but Frank, no! Not one penny, 
unless he gives up that mad marriage !’’ and 
the face of Sir Godfrey hardened as he epoke, 

Before the hour of noon Godfrey Hamilton 
was travelling back to the Midlands. He 
and his uncle had parted friends, and no 
foriher mention was made of Frank or his 
money. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
‘ANSWER ME, DARLING; LET YOUR HEART SPEAK 
STRAIGHT OUT TO MINE.” 


Goprrey Haminton lost no time in going 
over to see Lady Marie St. Clare. 


| arrive at Sir Jasper Ferndale’s house till 





evening, and started the following morning 
directly after breakfast for the Towers, 

Lady Marie was down, and sitting reading 
by the fire in the elegant little boudoir, which 
was her favourite room before lunch. 

As the footman ushered him in, the Earl 
came out of his study. 

“ Why, Godfrey, my boy, who would have 
thought of seeing you?” he cried, cheerily. 
‘I thought you were many miles away.” 

‘IT have retarned like a bad penny!” he 
laughed. 

“So it seems! Visitors don't appear to 
stay long at Storm Caatle now. The weather 
is rough there, I am afraid. Frank came 
back in two days, and that is about the time 
you have kept it up too,eh? I think I mast 
have my old friend on a visit. and let my 
doctor attend to his liver! He lives too 
sedentary a life. Comein, Hamilton. I am 
glad you have arrived before I started.” 

‘80 am I, very! I want a few minutes 
with you alone.” 

* You shall have ag many as you please. 
You are always welcome. I ehall never forget 

at you caved my little Marie,” 

He opened the door, and, having admitted 
the Captain, closed it again, and giving him 
a chair on one side the blazing log fire, he 
took another himself, 

‘* Do you guess what I have to say ?’’ asked 
the young man, smiling at him. 

‘It is eure to be that theme next your heart, 
lad; but I have no good news for you in that 
direction, I fear. I went in and caught them 
hand-in-hand like turtle doves the night of 
hia return. At least I am afraid I have made a 
bad simile. Now I come to think of it, I don't 
think I ever have seen doves hand-in-hand,” 
and the Earl laughed at his own somewhat 
feeble joke. 

Godfrey tried to lavgh too, bat the attempt 
soon gave way, and bis face saddened. 

‘Lord Carstairs,’ he said, “I cannot 


He did not - 
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understand it atall! Has Stanley spoken to 
you? I wonld not break your faith in him at 
all; bu’ for Lady Marie's sake I feel I onght 
tospeak! You know beat whether my uncle's 
word is @ satisfactory bond; but he positively 
declares that there is nothing between your 
canghter and:his- nephew Frank! ’ 

“The deuce there isn’s1*’ exclaimed the 
Earl, hotly, * Well, in my opinion, it is‘a very 
fanny sort of nothing ; but young’ people take 
diff-rent views of things to what we used to 
do twenty years ago. Then our parents 
would have raid thatit they are not engage 
they ovrght to be! Welk what elee did Sir 
Godfrey tell you?” 

‘' He eays that it was the dearest wish of hia 
heart to see thent married; but thes Frank 
cares nothing for Lady Mazie.” 

“He takes a strange way of showing his 
indifference, lad; but go on.” 

**And he feels equally eure she does not 
love hint” 

‘Oa! welive and learn. Anything else?” 

* Yes, he asserte that Frank is engaged to 
romeone elee, and it is over this girl the 
uncle end nephew bave’eplit up. Sir God- 
fsey will not receive her for some private 
reasonz of his own, and Frank, very rightly, 
has determined tostick to the girl!” 

Lord Carstairs thrust his hands deep down 
into the pooketa of -his trousers, and whistled 
sn low trillof astonishment, which expressed 
his feelings better than any wérds conld have 
cone, There wassilence, then he looked up. 

** Any more’nerve scorchers, Godfrey?” 

‘ [ think not, except that my uncle is very 
inpetérate. againet Frank. [ really don’é 
believe he will forgive him if this marriage 
tak.s place.” 

‘All the better for-you, my dear fellow ! 
Can't you see that?” 

_ Yes, I know whai-you mean; but I have 
given my unclean answer on that score. It 
would be gross.injastice to Frank.” 

‘*Bot money is money, lad; people can’t 
_sfford io ba indifferent to it,” 

. = man is better’ withont monsy ‘so 
geined.” 

“fn faot, Sir Godfrey offered to make you 
his heir, and you refased ? laughed the Harl. 
** Well, I don't think I could have made up my 
mind to say no to that large fortune myself; 
pote like your independence. Anything 
elzee? ”’ 

‘Sir Godfrey politely told’ me that I was a 
fcol to stand aside, when I love Lady Marie, 
aud it is one of the things in which I think he 
waszigit, With your permission I will know 
the trush thismorning. We have been groping 
in the dark too long.” 


“I heartily agree with you. Hamilton, here ! 


ig my han@ upon it. You will find’ the little 
woman alone in the boudoir. Tie Countess bas 
gone for a drive with Frank ; he wanted to see 
Mr, Bramley. They have struck up a strong 
friendship, and it is my belicf my wife's 
intention’ ia to. pick his brains ere she 
returna, notwithstanding the fact that I have 
advised her against it: But ladies love to have 
their own way, and she generally manages to 
get hers, no matter what I say. And, after all, 
she is a right-down good wife, and I should like 
her none the better for lack of spirit and 
individaality. We are a very well-matched 
couple { will have my ride; and, if things go 
right, Tsbail find you here on my return. If 
oe 

‘*T sball be gone,” . 

The two then clasped hands; and said no 
more, and Godfrey, after tapping quietly, 
entered the boudoir. 

Lady Marie certainly did not expect him. 
She thought he wasmany miles away ; nor, in 
truth, did she expect to see any one. Frank 
and her mother were, she knew, gone ont, and 
ehe believed her father had started also, 

She bad ecettled herself down to read the 
** Romance of Two Worlds,” and fell to think- 
ing cus the theory of the author as to every 
man and woman having an actually created 
other balf, somewhere, either within the 
limited space of our small planet, or in those 





other spheres-nearer to that great circle of 
electricity, Heaven itself; and from thinking 
of the:subjeci, she fell to thinking of herself. 

It seemed to her that, whatever others bad, 
she tauat be without that other half. She must 
lack the electricity to draw those to her for 
whom she cared. 

She had been fond ot Frank. He had loved 
another; and she had im a rebound, psrhsps, 
but nevertheless most truly, given her heart 
to Godfrey Hamilton, firmly believing that she 
was the woman of his love. Bat she had 
evidently been wrong, for he had left her with- 
out srword, 

Thethick lashcos were heavy with tears, the 
bine eyes were dimmed with them. There was 
a sound, She looked up, and Osptain Hamiiton 
was before her. 

She did her beat to dash away those crystal 


drops, but he had‘ween them, and had taken® 


her trembling fingers in his protectingly. 

‘“‘ My darling!’ he eaid, earnestly, “ you 
are not happy. Pray tell me your sorrow?” 

She tried to turn him off. 

* Borrow, becanse you have discovered a few 
tears? Noneense, Godfcey! You don’t know 
women, Their tears are always at hand, I can 
agsare you. Besides, this book is enongh to 
make any one hysterical. Picture a girl 
taken ont of her body by the electric force of 
another human being, and allowed to roam 
abcut with the angels, and then to have to 
return to her small villa residence of mortal 
clay! Iam qnite exhausted by foltowing her 
transition, I oan assure you.” 

She spoke orisply, and did her best to lead 
him off the*track, bu’ the eyes of Icve are 
hard to deceive, 

‘* Lady Marie," he said softly, those tears 
had nothing whatever to do with any book. 
The trouble which brought them’ was purely 
personal, Cannot you trnsé me, dear?” 

The sweet blue eyes were raised to his 
hesitatingly. 

‘IT meant to do sovones, Godfrey,” she said, 
‘but I could'nt, for you wonld not tnt mie.” 

‘*T was wrong, Marie,’’ he returned, gently: 
‘“*T have snffered for it, bstieverms. I can 
scarcely tell yon how sad my heart has been 
of late.” 

‘© Yet I could not he!p you,” she said, ia a 
tone of regret. 

‘‘T thought I was past help, dear! I feared 
IT should only distress you by my confidence. 
May I sit down and tell you all aboutit? ”’ 

‘“‘T wish you would,” she answered, with a 
bright glance, and indicated a comfortable 
chair cloce at hand, of which he took poases- 


sion, and went straight to his snbject. 


‘* Marie,’”’ he said, ‘do you remember the 
morning I went away?” 

A faint flash flickered over her fair face, 

“Tdo. That day [learnt that you were not 
the confiding friend I thought you. It isa 
* black letter,’ one with me.” 

“Dear girl! I was’ not lesa confiding, 
believe me. I was merely utterly miserable,” 

“T eaw that at ones, and, Godfrey, I came 
that day to believe that you have an un- 
reqnited affection for some one, which has 
troubled your mind.” 

* You thought right. 
unreciprocated.”’ 

Lady Marie lifted her eyes tohis, filled with 
trouble. 

‘Oh! I am s0, go sorry for you,” she said, 
compassionately, ‘ Bat perhaps you might 
find a woman’s hand of some assistance.”’ 

““T should find the clasp of one woman's 
hand the greatest help through life, dear! 
Shall I tell you my simple story, Lady Maris, 
and then you can jndge whether you can help 
me or no? Some time since I met three 
beantifal ladies in the hunting-fisld. One of 
the three enchained my fancy. Then and there 
I fell in love at first sight.” 

She laid her hand euddenly upon his arm. 

‘‘ Not Geraldine!" she murmured. 
would be too sad—such a terrible complica- 
tion.” 

‘“‘There has bsen a complication, Marie,’ 
and many knots; but I wantyou to patiently 


I fear my love is still 


That’ 





hold’ the' skein for me to disentangle this 
morning. Miss Geraldine Fitzerbert is re- 
markably handsome, but eheié not my style. 
Tae woman [ love is not an‘ [cs Qaeen,’ bat 
‘queen of a rosebud: garden of girl's,’ sweet; 
gentle, saucy, loving, and good. A darling 
bonnie wee thing, a winsome; pretty, wee 
thing, and she carried every little bit of my 
poor heart captive. Can you te!l’mewwho she 
is, dear Marie?”’ 

He oclaeped both her hands as‘hespoke, and 
knelt before her, and the sweet blush roses 
budded, blossomed, and faded away upon’ her 
fair oheeke, 

‘Answer me, darling,” he pleaded. ‘Let 
your heart speak straight out tormine: Isis 
waiting, dear. Itis longing to heat your ¥eply; 
and it bas waited and longed, so wearily.” 

‘*T thonght [ knew; before—bsfore——” 

‘* Bofore Frank Stanley came back'and told 
you of his love, while I had remained*silent?’” 

‘ Godfrey !" and Lady Marie rose snddeniy; 
and would have moved away; bat’ Captain 
Hamilton meant to know the truth: He 
sprang up too, and placed a detainivg’ arin 
a#bout her, 

* T will no} be put off, Marie. [ can'kear this 
suspente no longer. There shall be no farther 
miennderstanding |” 

She stopped’at once, She seemed to heave 
a bigh of retief/and her eyes met his fally and 
bravely. 

‘* Lady Marie,’’ hesaid, with great dietinot+ 
ness, ‘are you engaged to Frank ‘Stanley ?”’ 

“I!” she returned, her teneinditating hor 
astonishment. ‘No, most certainly not, and 
never shall ba! Weare friends, and never can 
be more!” 

“Then who is my rival? ”’ 

* Youthavenone, Godfrey !” sheswhispered, 
her fair cheeks glowing aw thougl the lighs 
from assttting sum wea athwarm them, “IT 
will not deceive you. I: loved: Frank once, 
before you and I'ever mot; bat it'wassa very 
short:dream. His devotion to anether'woman 
cared mes I was going to teld: you this the 
morning you: wens away, becaase—becauve 

** Yes, darling. Let me hear the reazoa,”’ 

‘‘ Because I thought you loved ma; Godfzay. 
Bai'that day I decided thus my own vanity 
had told meso, and that you did.nos.”’ 

‘* Marie; you decided wrongly. I-leved: you 
the first moment I saw you. t havedoved: you 
ever singe, and'I love you siili,,, Yoa ‘are the 
only woman who oan help ime, and.that can 
only bein one way, Notting wiil satisfy me 
but all of your dear, ienocent-heart. Give 
me that, and I will never envy any nmnunder 
the sun.” 

“JT cannot give is to you, Godfrey,” she 
said, very softly, her beantifal forgei-me- 
not eyes upturned to his. 

‘‘Cannot, Marie?” he echosd, in a voice.of 
anguish. ‘‘ Why?” 

‘‘Simoly because it is yours already, I gave 
i¢ to you. in exchange for my life.. Yes,-dear, 
your noble aci firs} won me; sud when I knew 
you better I found that there was so very 
much in you to love thas I cared for yon sbilf 
more,”’ 

“ My darling, if I had only known, what 
sorrow I might have been saved! My; litile 
one, surely you might have guessed that the 
raising of one of your smsti fingers’ would 
have broaghs ‘me to yeur side at once.” 

‘*No, Godfrey,” shelangbed. ‘ I’could not 
do that. However small girls’ fingers are; they 
object to raiss them to isviteattention. They 
like to be sought unstked.” 

‘ Tunderstand. Well, sweet one, I am at 
your feet,” and he knelt beforsher again, ‘Tf 
love you with all the strengch of my man- 
hood, with my whole heart and'souk Marie, 
darling, say that misunderstandings ars over 
for ever?” 

‘For ever, Godfrey,’’ she replied, resting 
her hands upon both his shouidera, and look- 
ing down lovingly upon his homely featares. 

“ People will say you have chosen an ugly 
dog, littte woman !” he laughed. 

“Will they? I only know is is the kindest 
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and best face I have ever seen,” and she 
twined Her row#d“white arwowabout bis neck, 
and, stooping, kissed his brow. ’ 

“* My angel!” he nrarmared, *‘ will you really 
be niy wife?” 

“Really. Godfrey, I love:you. I couldn't 
les you cff agwin!”’ 

**Qasen of my heart!” 

‘And consort of miney Godfrey, you are 
no loxzger a subject; you must not kneel to 
me,’ and she took his hands and’ raised him 
up. * We are happy now, dear!” she said, 
biightly, ashe clasped her in his‘arms. ‘ Let 
us both promise that we will never let a cloud 
coms betweem us;” and they registered that 
vow itbere, hand clasped in hand, and heart 
beatin gia response to hears, 





OHAPTER XXX. 


THE SECOND HALF OF LADY MARIE'S ELECTRIC 
CIRCLE | 


Scarcuny bad Godfrey risen from his knees 


when the door opened, and the Countess 


entered, followed by Frank Stanley, the latter 
looking somewhat uncomfortable, and the 
former decidesly less aweet than usual, Her 
quickvoyes detected the near vicinity of the 
two to one another, and she cast a swift glance 
ai het daugster’s bright and. happy face, then 
turned to Capsain: Hamilton, who advanced 
towards:her. 

‘I certainly did notexpect to find you here, 
Captain,” she-saids ‘ When did. you retarn 
froux your uncle's? Your visit must have 
been & brief one; indeed: I am afraid you 
could: not have hit if off well.” 

* On the whole, I fancy weliked one another 
better thanswe ex d,"’ he-laughed. “I 
came back:to Ferndale’s last night.'’ 

‘* Bat he is coming to us now, for the reat 
of his leave,” broke'in Marie, brightly. ‘' Are 
you not, Godfrey? Now let. me introduce you 
two cousins, who ought to have been friends 
all yourslives. Now I hope you will both 
make up for lost time, and be real comrades; 
good and true,” and she took the hand of each 
and clasped thenr together. 

“I hope-we shall be friends,” said-Godtrey, 
readily, 

‘And I-amicertain of it: I always know 
at first sight whether I care for people, don't 
I, Marie?" replied Frank, 

* You do; and so does he,” she: replied, 
wickedly, her bright face beaming with happi- 
ress, 

The Countess looked from one to the other 
of the three, fairly bewildered. She was not 
ia her very best’ humour. She had been 
pucsping Frank all the way, and: had sotuailly 
got uothing out of him. The eucker had been 
absolately dry; she pamped in vain. 

Moreover, he took her to: Mz, Bramiey’s, 
and left her talking to himin:hie library; and 
she felt certain that she saw him: go ont, and 
cut acrossto the Priory, If.so, what did that 
meen ? and why did “henot openly say that 
he was going there?°.And: she determined 
that Marieshould know about it, 2 any rate, 
The Countess had been a. flirt: in: her own 
youth, and was on’ the lock-out for the 
flirtutions'of others, She tried to draw) Mr. 
Bramley, but the resulé-wasa failure, 

‘‘Sarely Mr. Stanley passed the window, and 
went -dowa the: drive?" shesaid: ‘I thonght 
he wawted so particularly to see you. 1 will 
exouse you if it is confidential,’ 

** Confidential ! not a bit of it. Gone ont, 
has he? Oh! no doubt he wanted to see——” 
Ha esopped as he suddenly noticed ths intent 
fase of the Countess. He had been about to say 
“the FirzHerberss;” but hesubstituted ‘ the 
chickens {" 

* Perhaps they are: keptost the Pciory?” 
che unswered, meaainyly; 

me laughed when he saw that he was found 
out. 
ss Yes ; they have some very choice ones!” 
he-admitied. “Let me cffer you a glass of 
Wine this cold morning?” 





The Countess declined: bis hospitality, and 
was evidenily om thefidgct till Frank retarned, 
and annoyed that he made no commuicn® as to 
whers he had been. 

Ag they were driving away Captain De Lacy 
passed them, bowed to the Countess; and 
entered the Priory gate: 

“That is your béte noir!" said her ladyship, 
rather enjgyivg his evident discomforture at 
seeiug him enter there, ‘ You have not been 
introduced to Captain De Lacy yet, I tink, 
Frank?” 

‘“‘No; I hope I never shaii be-cither,” he 
said, hotly, “or I might be tenrptedso teli 
him whatcl think of him,” 

“Ab!” returned the Countess, “if oar 
thoughts were turned inside out for our neigh- 
boars to read. we should undoubiediy find 
some very strange thiogs even about oar- 
selves,’ and after that little thrust she 
remained silent, leaving Frank to his troubled 
thoughts, for troubled ‘they were at the sight 
of thei wolf eatering the sheepfuld, where te 
had Isfi his one ewe lamb! 

Lady Carstairs was scarcely hetter 
pleased to find Marie; asshe believed, flirting 
with the Captain. 

‘You cams, of course, to seo m7y husband, 
Captain: Hamilton, and evidently you found 
him: out?” she remarked, pointedly. 

He smiled at her. 

“Not at all!” hesaid. ‘ We had our chat, 
and he sent me to:see Marie.’ 

Lady Marie advanced, and linked her hand 
into her lover's arm. 

‘* He found me trying to solve the problem 
propounded in the ‘ Romance of Two Worlds,’ 
mamma, as to who the otber half of my 
circle could be, in which Mies Corelli says 
we are all formed. I own I felt that mine 
was not complete, and I thought it wouid be 
so wretched to fiad that my-other hatf was 
in Japiter, However, Godfrey came: and 
decided the question. He is under the influ- 
ence of Mars. instead, Mother, here is the 
other half of my’ electric ring; I am com- 
plete now. I only want the golden circle to 
mvke the-bond perfect. Will you be sux- 
prised to hear that Godfrey and I love oue 
anothsr with all our hearts, and that:I have 
promised to be his wife?’’ 

‘' That is good: news !"’ cried a chesry voice 
at the door, and: Lord Carstairscutcred before 
hia wife-could answer.’ 

‘“ Now that-is fairly settied- I may ag wall 
confess that I think Godfrey wiil make 
Marie the best husband of the two, and 
to the Countess and myself the best son-in- 
law, with'many apologies*to yeu, my dear 
Frank; for expressing the opinion ; and you 
must nvé think that we do not like you because 
we are so very fond of him. I am afraid 
I am to blame for: putting off thie bright day 
80 long. Marie, my dear, your friendship for 
Frank deceived your mother aud me, and we 
deceived: Godfrey. It was my woras 
which cent’ him away the day after Frank's 
return here, Thefact isy the»Conntess saw | 
Something. What was it, my dear?’ and he 
turned to his wife. 

‘* Barely it’ is best not: to refer to that 
now?" returned her ladyehip; with a 
frown. 

** Don'é- spare me/” laughed Godfrey. “I 
belicve too firmly in my dear gir! for anything 
you saw, or thought you saw, to give me one | 
psog of pain, Marie loves me—what more 
could I desire?” 

‘“‘ Bravely spoken, my lad! ’’ cried the Earl, 
bringing his band down:with an spproviag 
slap apon hia shoulder; “Stick to tbat, and 
you will be-the-happiest couple in England ! 
I always felt that you had a backbone !”’ 

“] am surprised !” said the Countess, “I 
quite thought that Frank and you were | 
attached to one-another long before you even 
knew Godfrey |" 

“ So we were, and £0. we are,” returned the 
little’ woman; brighily. ‘Frank, I have 
given‘them one surprise—what do you say 
to ‘giving them another? and then, perhaps, 





mamma will regard us less severely. We 


have’ not'been doing that dreadfal thing; 
flirting, indeed, dear! I have tried just a 
very little to aseist Frank, thas is all.” 

“ [think yoware right; the truth is. the 
bests. Countess; will you be very much sur: 
prised to hear that I am engaged to Miss 
Geraldine FitzHeebert? I ask for your.con 
gratalations and those of the Earl, to say 
nothing of my cousin Godfrey.’ 

“I own I am more than surprised,” replis 
Lady -Curetaira; ‘1 thought.you scarcely 
kuew one another.” 

‘* You forget Frank's exploits on the ice. my 
dear |"? broke in the Harl,awnsedly. ‘ Light 
haa been breaking in upon meall the mora- 
iny since I tatked with Godfrey. I felt sure 
thaé rogue, Mario, had been plotting, and not 
flirting» Her metal rings tras enough, and 
80 you will fiad, my boy. Yeu will soon, ses 
that Marie is more worth joviug every day.” 

* You wicked old father, you flatter me!”’ 
answered the girl; throwing her arms about 
his nevk andkissing him lovingly. ‘ And 
mother, have not you a hug for:ms, dear?” 

Ths Countess: embraced her with stately 
grace, . 

‘““T hope you will be-both good and happy in 
your new sphere of life, my child!” she caid, 
kindly. eels 

‘‘ Good, I'am eure she will be,” said Godfrey, 
smilingat-her proudly. - 

‘“‘And happy as the day is long,” sbe 
added. 

‘When it comes to my turn tc epeak. I 
should. like to congratulate you both,” said 
Frank, quaintly, extending a hand to esch, 
‘' Marie, Godfrey's face is a guarantee of his 
honesty, 1 am sure you have chesen weil; 
And, ss for you, old man, you have won a real 
and genuine prize, I more than envy you, 
altbough I love my ‘Ice Queen’ with all my 
heart.” 

‘* And: now,” laughed Lady Mario, “ we 
have only to receive your consent and blessing. 
Your approval of my lover we have: already 
heard at poor old ‘Frank's expense, That was 
rather a bard knock, dad!"’ 

“ Notat all. I. took it as it was means,” 
returned Frank, good-homoarediy, “and I 
believe your futher is right. I confeaa I have 
never felt that any other woman bat Geraldine 
would satisfy meas-a wife. About hes Ihave 
no fear.’’ 

* Blind faith, eh?” laughed the Earl. 

* Jusé so,” said Frank, joining in his merri- 
ment. ‘ Love ia proverbialiy blind.” 

“Ah, yoa young feliows siways have av 
answer ready cat-and. dried, Toll me, what 
does your uncle say to your engays ment? You 
don't seem to have- been very good friends 
lately. I hope ié is not about that; or, if go, 
that it will be all right soon?” 

“ Lord Carstairs, my uncle likes the ex 
gegement about as well as my dear girl's 
mother: Westand alone, Neither will con- 
send,’’ 

‘*A bad lock-ontfor you both. Tm sure 
the mother isthe Mrs. FitzHerbert he knew in 
India, and told him eo.” 

‘‘Oh; paps, and you kept it to yourself!” 
cried Ludy Marie, reproachfuilly. 

‘* I did, beewase- he stopped me at once by 
raying thas Mre, FitzHerbert never bad a 
daughter.”’ 

The Countess pricked up her ears, bat tho 
litele oiled feather was «lipped in, 

‘And this Mrs. FitzHerbert has a very 
charming one. And hey iiks her-mother dear 
Geraldine is!”’ 

“Sne ia, there is no doubt whatever about 
that,’’ admitted the Earl, “ You have @ 
beautiful bride-elect, Freask, I sm sare 
never thought when we were turcuiug over the 
cards of invitation in the Tivoli: bowl that 
we were looking up # wile for youwin the ‘Ice 


| Queen,’ Strange things dohuppen. By-the- 


bye, is was Bramley who introduced the ladies 
here, I suppose you have heard that. Awfaily 
stupid of him not to endorse them, Bat 
Brawley is a very bappy-go-lucky- sort of old 
bachelor. Good sort thovgh, very 1’’ 

‘Yes, he isa really good: sort,’ answered 
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Frank, warmly. ‘‘He has been wonderfally 
kind to me.” 

**So he calls going after Miss FiizHerbert 
going to see the chickens, and he a parson 
too!” said the Countess, unable to keep down 
& laugh. 

‘* Did he really tell you that?” oried Frank, 
delightedly. ‘Good old fellow! He'll go to 
Heaven without a question at the gate.” 

“ Taat was good for Bramley,” admitted the 
Earl, ‘ Well, Frank, I wish you joy and 
much of it. If Gretna Green existed I sup- 
pose you would bs off there. As it is, you will 
have to exercise patience, and work away and 
get upon the woolsack | ” 

‘* What, allatonce?” laughed he. “I am 
afraid my wooing of the woolsack will prove 
of long continuance, like the courtship of the 
may pole and scarecrow!” 

“Still, Frank, they were married at last you 
see,’ laughed wicked little Marie. ‘* And who 
knows bat that you will stride the woolsack 
in time! I prognosticate that Frank will 
succeed both in love and life. See, he has an 
‘eye like Mars,’ to ‘ threaten and command.’ 
He is bound to make his way! I did not 
mean his eyes were like yours, mother! You 
look serious, but my remarks were not 
personal,”’ 

‘* Now, mine are going to be,” said Lord 
Carstairs. ‘“‘ There's the summons to lanch. I 
am very hungry, but before I go I want to say 
a few words.” 

“' They will have to be a few, dear, unless 
you want the cutlets to be cold,” returned the 
Countess. 

* Bother the cutlets!” answered the Earl, 
heartily,‘' let them spoil if they like. We shall 
find something else to eat, no doubt.” 

P ‘‘Nothing else hot!"’ replied the lady, 


ly. 

“Then we'll have them cold! Godfrey, I 
am only going to consent to your marrying 
Marie on one condition.” 

“* Name it!”’ cried he, joyfully. 

_ “It will be a hard one,” said the Earl, “ but 
it is a sine qué non. You must leave the ser- 
vice, and come and live with us. I want a son 
a8 my companion. The tiger has tasted blood. 
T have learnt to lean upon your society. 
Moreover, we have but one child, and we can- 
not spare her. Consent to this arrangement, 
and you may get married as soon as you 
please. Otherwise you may take yourself off. 
You'll not have Marie | ’- 


(To be continued.) 


ONLY IN FUN. 
—o— 


“Tr's only a piece of fan,” said Fanny 
Andrews. ‘'Everybody must do something 
to amuse themselves on All Fools’ Day. And 
it is so cruelly, fiendishly dull at Westfield! ” 

“Dall, eh?” Her elder brother—elder by 
a good score of years—shrugged his shoulders. 
“You find it dull,do you? Well, you must 
remember that you insisted on coming, in 
spite of all our remonstrances. You thought 
it was a garrison town, and there was some 
flirting to be done? Well, you've found out 
your mistake by this time.” 

‘Yes, I have,” frankly admitted Miss 
Andrews, clasping her hands on top of her 
curly head, ‘And I wish to goodness I was 
back in dear old Manchester! But, in the 
meantime, I must try and keep myself alive.” 

Her blue eyes socintillated wickedly; the 
corners of her rose-leaf lips telegraphed to 
the answering dimples on cheek and chin. 

But James Andrews regarded her sternly. 

‘* Who was that letter to?" he asked. 

“To Mary Harris.” 

“Humph ! I didn’t know she was a favourite 
of yours.” 

** Neither is she,” 

“* Why are you corresponding with her?” 

_ “Tm not. That letter was not from me; 
it was from Diok Merton—or at least so she 
will suppose. He wants to see} her—or at 








least so she will think—up at the station. 
And she'll go to him. She's just fool enough 
for that. How he will stare! and how shell 
long for the cracks in the railway platform to 
Open wide enough for her to slip through and 
vanish from his sight! "’ 

Avd Fanny laughed exultantly. 

Her brother's brows met in a dark frown. 

“Is that your idea of fan?" said he. 

She nodded. 

‘A regalar April joke,” said she. ‘‘ Sach 
® pisce of prim perfection as that girlia! I 
haven't forgotten yet what a scornfal glance 
she gave me that night I was teasing poor 
little Nat White at the party. If Dick Merton 
gives her such another glance, when she pre- 
sents herself, uninvited, at the station, I shall 
feel myself avenged. All is fair, you xXnow, 
on the first of Apri). He's very sick, don’t 
you understand?” she added, roguishly. 
‘He thinks he’s going to die, and has some- 
thing to confide to her first. Oh, you may 
depend upon it, Jem, she'll lose no time! ” 

‘Bat it’s after train time, Fanny. She'll 
have to walk.’ 

‘Of course she will; that’s part of the 
joke!” nodded the beauty.’ 

‘* Three miles!” 

“ Yes, three miles. She won't mind.” 

‘* Look here, Fan,” cried Andrews, angrily, 
“You've done a mean and a cruel thing! I 
Cidn’t think it was in a woman to play such 
a contemptible trick as that!” 

‘Oh, you're setting up to defend the school- 
mistress, too. are you?” retorted Fauny, 
defiantly, ‘' Apparently she is the queen of 
all hearts!" 

‘*T don’t care a copper about Miss Harris,” 
said Andrews, “and you know that as well as 
Ido, But I like to see fair play. And I mean 
to go and tell her that all this is a malicious 
joke on your part.” 

“Go, by all means,” said Fanny, calmly. 
‘*But I think you'll find yourself too late. 
Don’t look at me so savagely; a long walk 
won't hart her, and a sharp disappointment 
will do her good,” 

‘* For deliberate cruelty and conscienceless 
fraud,’ slowly utiered Jom, “give me a 
woman |" 

He strode fiercely out to the saw. mill, where 
the strong throbs of steam machinery shook 
the building, and busied himself among his 
workmen ; while Fanny, with a portentous 
yawn, betook herself to a crumpled novel and 
& box of somewhat stale chocolate bon-bons. 

She had come to visit her brother at West- 
field, under the impression that it was a very 
lively sort of place, with plenty of pic-nics, 
yachting parties, and army officers to pass 
away the time. 

To her amazement, she had discovered that 
Weatfield was a solitary nook, far away from 
the luxuries of civilization—a sleepy, seaside 
village. 

Her brother's wife was eminently unoon- 
genial to her, being a mere domestic machine. 

Miss Harris, the district schoolmistress, 
took no pains to conceal her scorn of the city 
coquette; and Fanny was drearily counting 
the days until her mother should send a 
remittance sufficient for her to return to 
Manchester. 

She had tried her best to get up a flirtation 
with the foreman of the steam saw-mill, aad 
with Dick Merton, the handsome young 
station-master, bat neither of them seemed 
inolined to respond; and Fanny, like Mariana 
in the ‘“‘ Moated Grange,”’ could have oried out 
in sheer desperation, ‘' I am aweary, aweary ! 
I would that I were dead!" 

‘Sick! alone! and has something to say to 
me that caust be said! Oh! I wonder what it 
can be? ’ said Mary Harris to herself, as she 
sped along. “If only I could have got the 
note in times to catch the train!” 

Mary was the very embodiment and im- 
personation of truth, and it never for an 
instant occurred to her to suspect the 
authenticity of the summons she had received. 

And the April sun hung low on the edges of 
the hills when at last she ran up the primitive 


= 


| wooden steps of the building, above which 


towered the sign, 
Station.” 

Mary koew that the next train did not stop 
until towards nine o’clook, so that the quies 
silence seemed not unnatural. 

She opened the door and went in. Noone 
was there. The door into the ticket office 
was open, bat the seat in front of the desk 
was empty. 

Mary looked around in some perplexity. 

“Mr, Merton !,"’ she called. 

The steep cutting sent back her voice in a 
moffied echo, 

A sense of sudden terror came upon her—a 
blind instinot for flight. 

In the same instant ehe thought she heard 
a groan. Once more she looked all around 


“ Westfield Junction 


her. 

Sarely that groan had risen out of the very 
depths of the earth ; and there, almost at her 
feet, was the iron ring of a trap-door leading 
to the cellar below. 

It was the work of an instant for her to 
lift the door and look down into the black 
depths. 

* Help! help!’ moaned a feeble voice. 

And Mary saw lying there, in a cramped 
attitade, bound hand and foot, with his pallid 
face streaked with blood, the poor young 
station master. 

‘‘Isit you, Mary?” he murmured. ‘ Sarely 
Providence has sent you to my aid! Geta 
knife—a sharp stone—something, and cut these 
cords! They are tearing their way through 
my flesh! And a drink of water, Mary, for 
heaven’s sake! And then—then you must 
hang out the red light—those brutes have piled 
stones on the rails jast this side of the sharp 
curve to wreck the train! It’s Tuesday night, 
and the paymaster is coming down with the 
money to pay off the railway hands, They'll 
be waiting not far away for the crash, but you 
must go on as far up the line as you can run, 
and signal the engineer ! ” 

“ And leave you?” Shehad been hurriedly 
cutting the crusl bonds with her pocket-knife, 
and now helped the victim to struggle into a 
sitting posture. ‘‘Oh, Dick, you must come, 
too! I can’t leave you here to perish!” 

He passed his hand vaguely across his fore- 
head. 

‘* They struck me down,” said he, ‘‘ when I 
would not give them the keys of the safe. I 
suppose they thought I was dead when they 
flang me down there.” 

She brought him some water in a tin cup. 

He drank eagerly, and then she bathed the 
cuts on his forehead snd washed the clotted 
blood out of his fair yellow curls. 

* Now try to stand,” eaid she. ‘Yes, you 
are better now. I'll carry the lantern, and you 
snall lean on me. The air is delightfally cool 
and dewy, now that the sun bas set.” 

‘“ You area brave girl!" said he, a spasm 
of agony passing over his face, ‘'and if you 
can be so firm I should not shrink froma 
little pain. Yes, I will try to walk! Don’t 
touch my arm; [think it’s broken. I’m 
sorry that I can’é carry the lantern ; it’s a 
heavy, old. ‘ashioned thing. Now, if yoa'll 
let me lean on your shoulder——” 

** Bat you are so pale ” 

“‘Oaly from loss of blood. Go on! The 
further up the line we oan get, the safer we 
are. What should I have done if—But,” 
with a sudden perplexed expression of counten- 
ance, ‘‘ I don’t think I quite understand now 
how you came to be here!” ‘ } 

Mary lifted her frank eyes te hia face with 
innocent surprise. 

‘‘Your letter,” said she, ‘ Didn’’ you 
write?” 

‘‘ [—write ? Certainly not.” 

** Bat you did!" 

She pulled the crumpled half-sheet of paper 
from her pocket—the letter that had sent such 
@ joyous thrill through her heart. 

*‘ See! Will you deny your own hand- 


writing ?” 
‘It isn'’é my handwriting at all. Someone 





has played a joke on you—or me!” he said. 
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But, oh! what a blessed joke! for I should 
bave died if it had not been for you—for you, 
Mary!” 

That night the red finger of warning pointed 
from the signal lantern all slong the line; 
the train slowed up before the point of danger 
was reached, and the evil designs of the 
wreckers were frustrated, 

Additional men were put on at Westfield 
Station, and an impromptu vigilance com- 
mittee, sent up from among the sawmill 
bands. 

“Bat wasn’t it strange?’ said Mary to 
Mrs. Andrews. ‘‘ Who do you suppose wrote 
the letter?” 

“I can tell you,” said Mrs, Andrews. “It 
was Fanny who wrote it.” 

‘* Wrote that letter?” echoed Mary. 

‘Yes, my Fanny! To make an April fool 
of you! I was so angry when I heard it!” 

Mary blushed to the very roots of her 
hair. 
“Yes,” cried a merry, mocking voice, “ it 
was I!’ 

And Fanny came ont in her white serge 
dress, with blue forget.me-nots in her belt, 
looking very lovely, and very inappropriate to 
her surroundiaogs. 

‘*Didn’t I fool you beautifully? And to 
think that you never suspected! ”’ 

Mary drew herrelf up with unconscious 





digifity. 

‘*T could hardly suspect,’ said she, “ that 
@ lady could be guilty of such a trick as that! 
Bat I ought to be gratefal, for I was able to 
save Mr. Merton’s life.” 

And she turned away, and walked quietly 
home. 

‘‘There’s something more to tell,” said 
Farhy, her blue eyes lightening ominously. 
** She hasn't told me all. There's something 
she has kept back. BatIcan guess it. She 
has not only saved his life, but she has won 
his heart. Well, I can’t say much for his 
taste, that’s all.” 

She shrugged her shoulders angrily. 

James Andrews, who had come in for a 
buckle, smiled grimly to himeelf. 

‘Why are you laughing?” Fanny wrath- 
folly demanded. 

‘Oa, for no particular cause!" said Jem. 
‘‘Ooly it seems to me that the April-fool 
business didn't work exactly as you thought it 
was going to!” 








A CRUEL SILENCE. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 


Tr was December. Time had gone on since 
Harold Keith’s wooing. He had now been an 
engaged man nearly three months, and, as 
yet, nothing bad happened to disturb the hap- 
piness which began when Ivy Martin promised 
to be his wife. 

No news had ever come of her aunts. 
They seemed to have vanished, as it were, off 
the face of the earth, and the kind old Anglo- 
Indian merchant, whe loved her so dearly, 
appeared, in trath, her only guardian. 

Ivy had not been to Rossmoor Abbey. A 
sudden illness of her daughter’s had sent the 
Countess into Cornwall at a minute’s notice. 
She passed through London, and slept one 
night there, Harold bringing Ivy to her hotel 
that she might make acquaintance with his 
betrothed, 

The Earl, after Belle was pronounced ont of 
danger, returned to London, and saw a good 
deal of the pretty bride-elect. 

The proud old nobleman had taken a great 
fancy to the sweet, gracefal girl, and Ivy told 
Harold, confidentially, she did not know which 
rpoilt her most, his father or her uncle 
Abraham, 

_“ You had little enough of that sort of thing 
till last Jane,” said Keith, fondly, “so I don’t 
feel inclined to reprove either of the old 
gentlemen. In fact, { think they show excel- 
lent taste!” 














Ivy smiled. It seemed so wonderfal to 
think how happy she war. She could hardly 
believe that she was the same girl Lady Tre- 
garthan had found training up her roses iu 
the cottage garden at Dalbury, and wishing 
something would happen. 

“ T always feel I owe it all to ker," said the 
child, smiling intoher lover's face. ‘‘ If she had 
not invited me to Stocks I should never have 
met you. Do you know, Harold, sometimes 
Iam almost afraid. I am so very happy I 
think it can’t last!” 

“I will last our lives!"’ said her lover, 
tenderly. ‘ Nothing but death can part you 
and me. Ah! sweetheart, when I think how 
blank and dreary my life looked this time last 
year, if seems, as you say, hard to believe I 
am the same!” 

‘Have you told your father about your 
secret ?’’ asked Ivy. 

He bowed his head. 

“ Yes; but he promised never to epeak of ii 
even to my mother. Why don’t you try to 
forget it, Ivy? Child, don't you know you 
are my one love? You have no rival, dead or 
living, in my heart !” 

She nestled a little closer to him. 

‘‘T thought you had told Lord Rossmoor 
Do you know I fancy that is why he is 50 
kind to me, remembering all you suffered he 
forgives me for not being a great lady?” 

‘* He loves you for your own sake, dear! You 
area gentlewoman. No shadow rests on your 
name. What should he want more? Heisa 
prond man; but your grace and beanty will 
shed lustre on the name he loves so well!” 

Ivy was playing with a button of her lover's 
coat, 

‘You are proud too, I think, Keith!” 

He smiled. 

‘* Tam afraid so; but I shallinever be proud 
to you, Ivy!” 

‘Do you know,’ she said, wistfully, ‘' before 
I came to Uacie Abraham, I had never heard 
anything of my parents. My aunts would 
never speak of them; but I could not help 
feeling though he was their brother they did 
not like my father. You can't think the re- 
liet it was to ms when uncle told me his 
history. I used to have such strange fears,” 

** What sort of fears, Ivy ?”’ 

‘*I don’t know. Oaly,"” her voice, faltered, 
‘where there is & mystery there is so often 
wrong, I used to wonder whether he had 
done anything terrible, and if that was why 
they disliked me.” 

Harold caught her hande in his. 

‘* Dear, you werea lonely, imaginative child. 
Sach thoughts were natural, only I am glad 
for both our sakes that Mr. Newton conld 
solve the problem that troubled yor.” 

She blashed crimson, 

** The doubt woald have been very painful 
to you!’ she whispered. 

‘** You should never have known how painfal, 
my darling; but we need not trouble ourselves 
about that now. I like the story of your 
father and mother going bravely to seek their 
fortune in a new country. Fanoy, Ivy, but 
for the foundering of that ship you would have 
gone after them as soon as you were two 
years’ old, and grown up, perhaps a colonial 
heiress. It was the shipwreck that saved you 
here for me!” 

His voice was tenderness itself; but Ivy 
felt a kind of certainty it would have been 
torture to him had even the shadow of dis- 
grace rested on her parentage. He might, as 
he said, bave tried to hide the dicappointment 
from her, bat it would have been to him a 
lifelong pain. 

Mr. Newton had given way to Lord Ross- 
moor’s wish that the wedding should be early 
in January. It was to be celebrated in 
London, and the young people, instead of 
starting on & long bridal tour, were to spend 
the ficst weeks of their married life at Brigbt- 
wood. 

Isabelle Tregarthan would not be sufficiently 
recovered to come to the wedding. Molly's 
deep mourning prevented her being a bridces- 
maid, and as Ivy possessed no girl-friends she 





had declared sha would dizpenge with the 
usual train of attendant damseia, 

It was to be a very quiet ceremony, only 
Mr, Newton, who was lavish in all that con- 
serned his darling, had sent to Paria for the 
dress, which was to be of white satin acd 
Brussels lace. 

The evening when Ivy and her lover 
drifted into this serious talk was the last they 
would spend together for some time, K-:ith 
was returning the next morning with his 
father to Westerton. There were last arrange- 
ments to make at Brightwood, many thiags 
to plan at the Abbey, and, altogether, it was 
thought the young Viscount would find plenty 
to occupy him for ten days, which would 
bring him to the eve of his wedding. 

‘Remember, sweetheart,” was his parting 
charge to Ivy, ‘‘you are not to let the drezs- 
makers and milliners worry you to death. i 
really don't see the neea of Mr, Newton's 
buying you such a lot of clothes. Does he 
think I am going to shut you up like a 
nsughty child, and never let you go shopping 
after we are married ?’’ 

“T think he is jast trying how much he 
can give me, Keith. He loads me with 
presents !"’ 

“Well, take oare of yourself, my darling! 
I shall not be gone more than a week if I can 
help it; and at any rate, young lady, after the 
tenth of next month, there will be no more 
good-byes between you and me!” 

‘The tenth of next month! How won- 
derfal it seems!" said the girl wistfully. 
‘* Harold, are you quite sure?” 

‘‘Sare of what, sweetheart? That yor 
will be the prettiest Viscountess in Bagland ? 
Well, Iam certain that I shali always think 
g0,”’ 

And so with a jest and a carsss he left her, 
Had he only had a suspicion of the dark 
clonds so soon to part them how different 
would have been his leavetaking ! 

Ivy wondered why she felt so sad when he 
was really gone. They had been separated 
before without her losing her spirits; and, as 
Harold had reminded her, thia was their last 
parting. There was not a doubt of him in her 
heart, She trasted him implicity, and yet the 
day after their farewell the tears started un- 
bidden to her eyes whenever she was alone; 
and when her uncle pressed her to accompany 
him to the Crystal Palace, she was glad to 
plead an excuse, and let kind old Mra, 
Morton take her place as his companion. 

It was a trifle, but great things hung on it, 
Had Ivy known what ordeal awaited her she 
would never have remained alone at the 
Maisonette on that dull Dsacember day, the 
very last of the old year that had brought 
her so many changes. 

A loud double knook at the door aroused her 
from her reverie. They had few cailers. 
Neither Mr. Newton or herself cared for mere 
acquaintances, and they had made no friend- 
ships in the cheerfal London subarb where 
they were only birds-of-passage. Her first 
thought waa someone had mistaken the house, 
but Jane, the neat parlour-maid, camein with 
rather a perturbed face. 

** There's a lady here, Miss Ivy, and I can‘é 
get her to go away. She says she must see 
Mr. Newton; and when I told her he was out, 
she asked to come in and wait for him." 

** What name, Jane?”’ 

‘Mrs, Martin, miss.” 

Ivy started. She knew quite well that ia 
her own family there was no Mrs, Martin, 
there had been none since the death of her 
poor young mother. Her aunts had said again 
and again they had no other brother but her 
father. She was more perplexed than Jane, 
and had come to no decision, when the visitor 
settled the question by pushing open the 
drawing-room, and entering. 

‘‘Tois is Mr. Abraham Newton's house !"’ 
she said, addressing Ivy in a freezing tone, 
‘and I am his nearest relation. I intend tv 
await his return.” 

Jane made her escape. Ivy would have 
followed her example, but the stranger was 
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sitting exactly between her and the door. A 
small, showily dressed woman, with well- 


preserved features and light hair, she looked 
aboot forty; in reality she was come years 
more. 

* Sit down,” said Mrs. Martin, imperiovsly, 
as she saw Ivy still half inclined for flight. 
“T want to speak to you. Do you know I 
oan have you sentenced to penal servitnce if 
Tlike? Yon are nothing but an adventuress! 
You are worse than a common thief, for they 


only rob the living, and you have stolen from | 


the dead!” 


If she had expected tears or hysterics she | 


was disappointed. Ivy kept perfectly calm, 
only a very slight trembling of her hands 
showed how much she was alarmed. Her 
own idea was that her strange assailant must 
be mad. 


Mrs. Martin—as she called herself—glanced | 


at the poor girl angrily fora minute, and then 
demanded,— 
“ What have you to say for yourself? How 


came you to do this shamefal thing, to take ! 
advantage of an old man’s credality? LIsup- ! 


pose Abraham Newton is in his dotage.”’ 

Ivy found her voice, 

‘* Mr. Newton is in the full possession of all 
bis facnities, madam; and I think you must 
be mistaking me for someone eles. I am 
the only child of his nieoe, Katharine. who 
married James Martin, and was drowned 
with him on their voyage to Australia. I 
have stolen nothing.” 

The woman locked sat Ivy hard, then a 
atrangely-softenéd expression came over her 
Lace, 

** Look here,”’ she said, in a far gentler tone 
than any she had yet used, ‘T begin to think 
it is not your work ufter all, and that you are 
jzst the tool of someone else. You look such 
a ohild. I don’: believe you could plan euch 
wicked scheme.” 


i) 


“I planned nothing.” replied Ivy, gently, 
reassured by the change of her visitor's man. ! 


mer. ‘Ever since I can remember T have 
ived with my two aunts, the Misses Martin, 


I always thonght that I was their brother's | 


child, and that he and my mother hoth cied 
on the day that I was born. Bat last Sep- 
tember Aunt Marion saw an advertisement in 
the paper, and " 

“IT know all abont the a?vertieement,” said 
Mrs. Martin, sharply. ‘ You can leave that 
out.” 

“She went to Mr. Newton and told him 
how my parents had left me in her care when 
they went to seek their fortunes in Anstralia 
{ knew nothing of it till my anntsa sent for me 
to London and gave me up to Mr. No-ton. 
Tt was he who told mo my father and mother 
were drowned on the way to Australia. Till 
then I had always believed my father died by 
an accident, and grief for him killed my 
mother at my birth.” 

“ You mean this, child?” said the etranger, 
lonking at her fixedly. ‘ You are telling me 
the truth ?’ 

“I never told a lie in my life.” said Ivy, 
firmly. ‘Mr. Newton hag been kinder to ms 
than worde can ssy, bat I never stole any- 
thing. I told him myself I had no cluim on 
him, I was only his great-niece. But he said 
Katharine Martin was the last of his family, 
and I was her only child. My aunts proved 
my identity. They sent Mr. Newton to the 
shipowners, who showed them the list of pas. 
sengers, with my father and mother’s name 
among them. They showed him, too, the cer- 
tifloate of my birth.” 

*: Poor chi'd !"' there was something almost 
pitying in the woman's face as she looked on 
[vy now. “ When my husband and [ escaped 
23 though by a miracle from the sinking ship, 
when we two, of all the passengers, were the 
only ones to reanh Sydney alive, we little 
thought any harm could come of our keeping 
our secret. My hn«hand's eistera were even 
then gloomy women, much older than himeelf, 
There had never been any real affection be- 
tween him and them.”’ 

“ Bat it you are my mother,” eaid Ivy, ina 





| bewildered tone, ‘did you not wsnt to hear 
| of your child, the baby you had left in their 
care?” 

Again that strange, pitying look. 

‘“We were very, very poor,” ssid Mrs, 
| Martin, sadly, ‘and when we had taken our 
' passage in a sailing vessel it took nearly all 

our money. When it drew near the time for 
| Da to start my little girl was very, very ill. 
She had been ailing from her birth. I could 
afford no nursemaid. I was a very bid sailor. 
Everyone told me it would be the ‘baby’s 
| certain death if I took her a long voyage in 
her state. I was torn two ways. We were 
so poor, If I stayed behind with my child it 
might be months before we could scraps to. 
gether the paseage-money again, and my 
husband was in bad spirits, There had been a 
| great sorrow in his family, and he waa flying 
from England to try to forget it. He urged 
me not to les him go alone, and so as I had 
to make my choice, I went with hiny and left 
my baby.’ 

Ivy had listened with strained ears. This 
was Katharine Martin! She canld not doubt 
it, but why had she no. welcome for her ohild ? 

‘It is one.and.twenty years turned,” said 
the stranger. ‘‘ I have oiher-children—a large 
troop of them, and yet I have never forgotten 
my first baby. When we were resoned, as I 
tell-you, from such peril that our eacapeseemed 
almost a miracle, my one thought was that 
/ at Sydney I should have news of Ivy. We 
' had come ont by sailing vessel. Letters, of 

conree, travelled by mail steamer. Marion 
| Martin had promised to write-at least once a 
' month, so there wonld be at Jeast two letters 

certainly waiting for me, My husband eame 
back from tha poat-office with a white, set 
face; even now I can see his agony aa he 
broke it tome. Oar child had never recovered 
from the illoess which mads us leave ber in 
' England. Once week after we sailed she died.”’ 

Ivy buried her face in her hands, 

“If she was Ivy Martin, who am I?” she 
moaned, 

**We never thonghs :of evil," went on the 
Anatratian colonist. ‘It seemed to us, with 
the child’s death, the last tie between ua and 
England was broken. We never troubled to 
write to James’asister, and eay we hadescsped. 
England for.ns bad only paiofal memories, 
My husband worked hie way up, and progpered. 
I have a bright tribe of children. My eldest 
hoy is nearly twenty; my baby, aa I call her, 
is tarned nine. I never thought to se¢ England 
again; but we get many London papers ont 
there, and Mr. Newton’s advertisement so 
often repeated caught my eye. I always 
knew my Uncle Abraham was @ rich man, 
My hnsband has prospered, bat with eight 
children « little gift would baa great help. 
James said if was my duty to-come cver, and 
I took my passage in the mail steamer. Is 
got in last night, and I went to the address 
mentioned in the advertisement this morning. 
Mr. Metealf told me a claimant had come 
forward represesting herself.as‘my obild. Do 
you wonder I was angry with you? Lthought 
you had stolen not only my inheritance, bat 
' mv dead child’s name!” 
| Ivy looked up into her face. 

«Yon will believe me, I had no idea of this, 
| I have been called Ivy Martin-all my life!" 
‘+ And your aunts? ” 

Ivy described them, and related their dis- 

appearance. 

| ©'Phey oan bs traced,” said Mrs. Martin, 
| practically, “for I know the old lawyer who 
manages their tittle bit of money. What conld 
their object have been in ealling you our child, 
for they must have done it years before there 
was any question of your being Uncle Abra- 
bam’'s heireas?”’ 

“Aunt Leora did not like the plan. She 
told me T had better beg my bread in the 
streets; bot I thought it was only that she 
did not like rich people.” 

“ And you have always been with them?" 

‘Always. Taey never spoke of my parents 








; 
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' willingly; but I always fancied they liked my 








mother best. It puzzled me, for, of course, 
my father wae nearer to them.”’ 

Mrs, Marti locked thoughtful. 

‘‘They simply detested me,” she said, 
practically, ‘so that goes against you !"’ 

Ivy looked at her imploringty. 

‘Are you quite sure?" she asked, sadly. 
‘‘Do you think it possible they told you I was 
dead, and——” but she stopped suddsnly. 
Since they had called her a burden all her 
life, was it likely they would bave resorted to 
a stratagem to keep her? 

‘*I am very sorry for you,” «said Mrs, 
Martin, all anger gone from her face, aud 
speaking with really kindly feeling, “ bat you 
are not my child! I won’t point out to you 
how unlikely the Misses Martin were to keep a 
baby with them by telling the parents it was 
dead ; and I won’ttalk about the instinct ws 
should both feel towards each other if we 
were mother and child, I willenty tell vou 
two facts. My littly Ivy, though only a few 
month's old, had a quantity of hair. and i$ 
was black as jet. My husband ia a very dark 
msn, and she took after him. The other fact 
is stronger still. Through an accident, the 
little finger of her left hand was crushad in a 
door, and the doctor was obliged to take it off 
at the first joint. You are so very fair, it 
seoms to me impossible conld ever hava 
had dark hair. Bat, even if we admittcd 
years had made it lighter, we coald not changa 
the finger. Ivy’s was so mnatilated, it would 
always te shorter than the corresponding one 
of her right hand. It was a diefigurersent 
nothing could alter, and that she would-carry 
to her grave!” 

Ivy looked up with agonised entreaty. 

“T am guiltless of all attemp’ to wrong 
you,” shesaid, eagerly; ‘‘ I am, indeed !"’ 

“I believe you,” said Mrs. Martin, promptly ; 
‘tand I shallnot bear malice. If my Uncle 
Abraham is a just man, he will do something 
for me and my children; but he is quite rich 
enough to provide for you as well.” 

“IT don’t want money ’’—Ivy’s head was 
awimming—“ though it’s very kind of you .to 
think of it! I only want a namo of my 
own!” 

‘‘A name of your own?” -repeated Mys, 
Martin, not understanding in the least. 

‘* Don’t you see if Iam not your ohild I 
can’t be Ivy Martin! Tren whoam I?” 

The elder woman w2s lost in thought. Then 
she asked, quietl y,— 

‘* You are quite irs you never heard sny- 
thing of your per-ots? What was it made 
you think your aunts preferred your 
mother?” 

‘* When they were angry they used to cay I 
was my father's own child. I asked Bridget 
once what they meant. She would nevor tel! 
me much; bat one night she just said, in her 
rough way, I was not to fret, for my mother 
was an angel, and my father one of the bravest 
gentlemen she ever met, Misa Dora never 
held up her head after she lost him, but died 
the day she said ‘good-bye’ to him. I 
reminded her my mother's name ‘wee not 
Dora, and she said no, Dora: was just her pet 
pame, Waen Uncle Abraham told me about 
my parents being drowned, I thought Bridget 
must have been romancing.” 

‘* T expect Bridget-was right!” 

There was actually a tear glittering in her 
eye, aud she would not meet Ivy’s gaze, but 
the girl was not to be tarned from her par- 

88. 

Pent am sure you know who I am. Won't 
you please tell me?’’ 

‘* Jt woold be far’ kinder not!” 

Ivy shock her head. 

“T shall never rest till I know the trath. I 
am going to be married next month, and I 
rmoust find ont who I am beforethen. I eoulén’t 
be married ina false name!” 

“Ask no questions,’ said Mre. Martin, 
gravely. “It is no fault of yours, “poor 
child! Marry your lover, and let the dead 
past bury ita dead!" 

“TI capnot,” she was kneeling at Mes. 
Martin's feet now, ‘for your little daughter's 
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aake, the child whose name I have borne s0 
long, Please tell me the truth?” 

Your Aunt Marien would do it better. I 
krow 60 litsle of ahefamily,history. Remem. 
ber, I bad: notmbeensmarried.a year when the 
crasheame, Imaybe-mistaken.” 

“ Only tell mo-whet you think ?"’ ; 

‘«‘Lthink that you are’Marion.and Laura's 
nieos, though you.are not Ivy:Mertin!"” 
14 Bat hate 


; 
¢Dhey shad a i 9 HC pe Bheywas 
atmy «wedding, and Lthink I .never.saveany: 
rope so.beautifnl inumydtife. You havesa jook 
>of: her-youseslf, ofild. “thoughtso justenew, 
“bad you Ihnever(.berbalf.so lovely. Sbeibad 
been a ances wt om ephe -bad ..a [itt 
smeneyifzom »her ‘father, saa wie adlwa 
-geamed to ybelong.to a different sphere 
sher sisters. Hername.was Dorothea Graham.” 

‘And phewsamy mobher ?” 

+t Bosh ) . 1 Qely, reemember! 
aveno-protfs 6f-what I think, ;T ean only 
yomall I know,,and letyyoa, jadge for»your 
self. Dora msrnidd.a gentleman above her} 

ition, arid of laygddortgne: Be was banker 

Scena pleasentunan;:andike idolisd 


Lord Rossmoor’s dariicg dream, that his agreed Lord Rossmoor ; then a, little anxions!y, 


son should marry, was about to be accom: 
plished. 

(He had :despaired.co long that he had 
promised to.receive .anyone Keith liked to 
chooseso thatshe.was gently born ; and, be- 
bold hthe daughter in-lawselected for him was 
one he could dearly love—a girl whose grace 


‘hand beauty would shed ‘fresh lustre on his 


hmame,;and «whose uncle. would give her ten 
thousand pannds:on her»wedding-day, not+to 
kof the, vast inberitance he meanthto 


jdeave her at his:deash. 


Uedy Keith swould she worthy of her 
hhononzs. Her ‘fortune «would repair the 
bbreaches in theexbbhequez,of the family. 

‘His danghter shad just :recovercdifrom a 
idangerous.a@iiness, 'Hishieter’s memory; had 
‘beon: phielded from she leastbreath of ecandal, 


| haridhat the-old bankbousd in’ Weaterton’ High- 
petrest\Molly’Pennipgton and ber ‘father were 


making a new.aud obeetinl home, 
Rosemoer 


(Glesrly Lbord | had nothing» 40 
hoomplain:Ofuwith :thecevents of-the -year «so 
ppeatly enddd. 

And Hesold 


“Tend: Keiktihad-room bat for one thought. 
"DBhemiserkbla folly of bis; youth which :had 
bbroggbhtsubhbbitter onnsequences, was atoned 





ber. 'Lneverssoothim myself; but Evehesrd 
who was moet fasomating. (T at Weater, 
ston a | 
<0 AG Weptertor ?”' 5 ‘ Laas 
rd 40 live therambent Lk ' 
Martin Jooked:eteapgely.seoabled. 

‘** You.akkedme/forsthertrabb,.obild. \Mr 
‘Chetwyzd.waa canvictddod! steading: some.of 
the -seounibies .deposisdd with - the ubank : for 


safety ,.endsentenodd i640 ppenal . serviaude ‘for 
tife. Doraidied abeiday the verdiot.wag:piven; 
and we were éald:her-nbiid diad.witht-her !"” 

A breathiess-silence. “Mrs, .Martin,-angry 
as she had been» at. first, -was..not-acheartless 
woman, she pitied Ivy intensdly. 

“‘Ts may not be aa I think, child;” she said, 
persuasively, ‘‘ Laura Martia told me herseif 
Dora's child was dead. It'was a girl, born 
withio a week of oar Ivy. I remember think. 
ing if we had been richer, and it had been 
spared, I wonld have taken it and brought the 
two up like sisters.’ 

Why, oh! why had Mrs, Martin sailed for 
Enpland when she did, The newspapers-tell. 
ing of Daniel Fenn’s confession, and clearing 
poor Kenneth Cnetwynd's memory; musi have 
crossed-her on the voyage. 

Her bueband knew the truth now, and felé 
remorse for distrusting his brother-in-law, but 
Mrs. Marti had no enepicion of the discovery, 
she thought things. were as they had believed 
them to ba 80 long. 

Ivy looked at her gratefully, 

‘I feel you are right,” she-said, slowly. ‘I 
can't explain why, but if fitsin,with so many 
trifles LT remember, Theaunts.always dressed 
moe in grey, and at-home they would not even let 
me have a bow of coloured ribbon. Of course 
they knew I waza conyict's dauphter.”’ 

** Hash, child !"’ said Mrs. Martin. ** Don’t 
speak go-bitterly of your father. Maybe he's 
repented bitterly all these years; and think of 
his punishment! After all, he was the one to 
suffer for his fault. His partner used his. share 
of the business to right the customer he 
wronged. ‘—The money was replaced to-the 
utmost farthing.” 

“Who was it my father robbed? Did’ he 
live at Westerton ?” / 

“Samewhere near, I fancy. He: was.a great 
nobleman, Lord Rossmoor, of the Abbey.” 

And so the veil was lifted from Ivy's hie- 
tory atlast. After one-and-twenty years the 
cruel silence was broken, and it seamed as 
though sqmething else had been broken too— 
not mugh, only a girl's hears! 





\CHAPTER XX. 

Never a more cheerfol pair than Lord 
Rogemvor and his gon as‘they journeyed down 
to’ Westerton’en that last day of the old year. 
So'far as mortale-can-enjoy sucha privilege, it 
really seemed that to’ these two had beer 
granted their beart’s desire, There was no 







i. : 
Phe }heavy ubusdenthe:had- carriéd so: long 
was lifted fronthiephquiders. ‘Loye.antd hap- 
iness,-wife and: heme,:thecdearest words in 
the: Haghish language, were: no longer 40 bim 
mere-emptyssounds. He-and Ivy.wouldesjoy 
pa, new life sogether. 

+7 -never-enjoyddcahome-caming »mord !”’ 


| paki she'Har),.es: they salightdd»at Weeterton 
betation ; ‘-bat:Il-anpposeyyou.sre thinking of 


fthe next, Harold?” -he-addedjwith smile. 
“Do you blame me?” 
‘“No. 


me. Icou!ld not praise her more !”’ 
the young Viscouns, sclemnly. ‘I don't think 


Jubiles |” 

‘' T wag thinking ss we came down I had 
nothing left to wish for,’’ eaid hie father, 
simply. ‘I really think, my boy, I have all 
I ever desired. I feel strangely elated— 
almost like a boy!” 

‘Don’t say that!" replied Lord Keith, as 
they stepped into a hired fly, after remarking 


from the Abbey. 
‘Why not?” 
‘* Have you never heard of the state called 
‘fey’ and ita consequences ?”’ 
e Never ! ” 
‘¢ Whenever anyone feels unusually bright 


*' Don’t say that!” 


above all fears and misgivings, people say they 
are ‘fey,’.and generally it means that some 
great trouble is coming, for their happiness 
and content were too perfect to last,” 

‘Shall L-begin to grumble?” asked the 
Earl, emiling, ‘80.28 not to provoke such a 
punishment for my cheerfaloess. I daresay I 
can manage’ to find some, gronnds of offence. 
Tt was really shamefnl now, wasn’t it, for 
Hicks to*forgss to send the brougham after I 
wrote and ordered if specially’? ” 

Keith laughed. 

‘This fly does quite as well; but I can't 
make out why Hicks forgot. Usnally, he is 
so particnlarly punctnal. I em sure euch a 
thing never occurred before.” 

‘* Perhaps he never-had my letter?” 

‘©T gentumy valet down last night, and Jim 
knew perfectly by what train we were coming. 
If the post failed he might have reminded his 
uncle. He is quito intimate enongh.”’ 

Lofd’Rosamoor looked thooghtfr'!. 

“ He's a strange fellow, thatvalet of yours— 
I mean.” 

“Smith ! He's one of the best servants I 
ever heard of! “Besides, you know, ho waited 
on peor Keith.” ° 





cloud, not even @ tiny speck upon their fature. | 


‘And hecomes of a most worthy family,” 





Tvy is all that I ookld desire. She , 
will be to you what your mother has proved to | 


‘*Thigs year has been a kind one to ug," said | 


I shall ever forget the date of the Queen's | 


how strange if was no carriage bad been sens | 
! hand, 

| “I thoughtyou wonld come by this 
} 


—when it-seemg to them that everything is | 
joyous, and they are carriad, as it-were, high | 


| *did-you never think him strange? ”’ 

| ‘*Not.in.the leazt,” said Harold, qaiokly. 
| Then, after & moment's thought, “1 have 
| fancied him grave and precccapied of late. I 
; think he is engaged to be married; perhaps 
contemplating all the preparations for our 
wetiding has made him impatient for his 
own ! ” 

“€He-came to me yesterday,” \exid Lord 
‘Rosameor. ‘It was while! was waiting for 
you, .youmnpunctual boy, and acked ma if I 

give him my advices.” 

*{Qnjhow.to invest his eavings?’’ queried 
Herold. ‘“\ He should have gone to Uncle 


*“* Omeswery different matter! “Don’h.men- 
thion:it:to' bim, Keieb, -and Til sell yon all 
e@bout.it! ‘He talked very; inophercntiy, and 
ipamidsthe «rams thing ever sand oover agsin. 
|$ervants often do, bat! Iymade.ont\ his -mean- 
dug. 'Bewanted very mnobito! siliyy on some- 
ly pboat. was) advaid of y@ifending rea. It 
wwasseamething yonvonght »to iknoy, bat be 
*thogghs vou-would baangry !”’ 

thord:Keith- sailed. 

“Did pou reasaurehim ?”’ 

“Well, 40; sell vpaurthe:énath, Harold, I 
:jamped-ta she-oonol gsion iwmas: somezhing to 





i ido wwithonevof;Abe new.@erwanta you had 


engaged Jot Brightwood. ( Olid fgqiily re+siners 

 aluayebase feeshcomers. Sa liold hin: you 

| were:wery Sbusyanow,and hovhdd besicr talk 
thamatsex ever.with hitmaclabefore troubling 
you. (Hdlopkéd-quite disappointed.” 

‘\Well }Hisks is. eurasosell hie to so-x% if 
ihiaanything-ofiimpertanse. “Shall wa take 
the {High-etreetigncour wway, and took in on 
MWMoily? ‘1 expecinher father ig-stili «5 the 
bank?” 

Lord Ressmeoragreed at once. H 
the servant who admitted them at 
house looked rather inquisitively : 

i bné then, when a young gentleman ia withi 
ten days of matrimony, a 
fair sex find something to stare at in hic 

Miss Pennington was at home, ; so . they 
went upstairs to the large, sheerfal ragm where 
Molly was wont fo dispense afternoon tea. 
The tea things were not there now. No 
pretty trifle of work occupied the busy 
fingers. Molly’had evidently been trying to 
write a letter. 

It waz.the first timea.she had ever y-ceived 
her uncle without.a smile. She kis.+1 him 
almoat in silence, and then wrung Kicith's 





great many 


rain | 
How good of you to look in, bers! ’’ 

“It's no thanks to Hicks,” grombled the 
Earl. ‘‘ Actually I.wrete myself to tell nim 
to send the braugham, and he did not-even 
condescsad to let usfiad anything. Boetfora 
chance fly we might hava bad to tramp all 
the way!"’ 

‘Mast you go to the Abbey?" asked 
Molly, impulsively. “Couldn’s you.stny here?” 

“If wea .had come down on plexsire we 
sould and would,” said Harold, «smiling; 
‘“but yon must please remember, fair, cousin, 
we have a great deal of business to aitend to.” 

‘The tenth is very usar,’ put in bis father, 
‘‘and he wants everything ready for his 
bride’s reception, You know they aze coming 
straight.to, Beightwood, Molly! Thers is ta be 
no foreign tour!”’ 

Molly Pennington felé a lomp.rice in her 
throat. If the rumozura which hed reached 
her were trne—if ths. report with which all 
Westerton was.ringing proved to. bave any 
fonndation — why then, she knew fall weil 
thet the beantifal, girl whom Harcld loved 
could never come home to, Brightwoad with 
bim—con!d never ba bis bride at all ! 

if only she had been brave enough -she 
would have told them th3 rumonr. If she 
had had ber untle alone it would have been 
easy enough. She might even have whispered - 
it to Harold if bis father had left them 
topether, but what she could not manzge was 
to get is out before them beth. If Lord 





Rossmoor seemed to doubi his son, it there 
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[‘* No MAD WOMAN, LORD RossM0OR!” THE WOMAN SAID, ‘BUT YOUR SON'S WIFE, LADY KerrH!"’] 


was one shade of distrust in his manner to 
Harold, she would never have forgiven herself. 

“It will be quite dark when you reach 
Rossmoor Abbey,” she said timidly, ‘‘and I 
have @ great favour to ask you! I can’t 
give my reasons, but they are good ones! "’ 

‘‘I don’t think, Molly, we should refuse any 
wish of yours, dear, whatever it was!” said 
her uncle, kindly. ‘“ Speak out, child! I 
will answer for our granting whatever you 
desire!" 

** And you won’t laugh or ack questions? I 
daresay you think me foolish, but I feel sad 
and troubled to-night!” 

It was Harold who answered her. 

“Tell us your wish, Miss Molly, and it 
ehall be done. I will carry off my father at 
on>? if he gets curious, and wants to question 


‘Go on, Molly,” put in heruncle. ‘“ You 

se3, you are to be allowed to play the tyrant.” 

Molly looked very unlike a tyrant. The 
tears were in her eyes, those beautiful, short- 
sighted eyes, her only resemblance to her 
dead mother. 

‘I want you to promise me first that you 
won't speak to anyone until you have passed 
through the lodge gates of the Abbey?” 

The Earl laughed heartily. 

‘*‘T have gueesed the secret, Keith! There's 
some wonderful, new. fangled wedding present 
for you; and, as it’s intended as a surprise, 
people are afraid of your seeing it too soon. 
Go on, Molly. We are to drive through the 
lodge gates in perfect silence. What next ?’’ 

‘‘T want yon to get out at the bend of the 
drive, and walk on to the little postern gate. 
James Smith will be there waiting to let you 
in. The fly and the luggage may go on to the 
grand entrance.” 

Lord Rossmoor Icoked triumphant. 

‘The wedding. present is hidden in the hall, 
and we are not to see it. I understand.” 

Molly nerved herself for an effort. 

“Tt is not that. It is no wedding-present ; 
but old Hicks is most anxious you should not 





enter the Abbey by the grand entrance. He 
has something important to tell you, and he 
wants to eee you first alone.” 

Lord Keith smiled. 

‘Depend upon it, dear Molly, he and Jim 
Smith are going to inform me of the whole- 
sale wickedness of all the servants I have 
engaged for Brightmoor, and they want to get 
me all alone while they do it; but you have 
our promise, Molly." 

Molly sank on her knees when they were 
gone, the hot tears falling down her cheeks. 

‘* How will they bear it ?’’ moaned the poor 
girl, ‘‘Oh! if only I had spoken out last 
summer, I might have done some good, but I 
never dreamed of this!"’ 

It was not a long drive from the bank house 
to the Abbey. Both the travellers had relapsed 
into silence, Keith was thinking of his Ivy; 
Lord Rossmoor pondered over Molly's agita- 
tion. 

‘I don't believe she has ever recovered the 
shock of her mother’s death. If Pennington 
is not going abroad himself soon, he had 
better send her on # long visit to Tregarthan. 
Belle would cheer her up, poor child! and 
Cornwall is jast the place be winter.” 

* Here is the bend of the road,’’ said Harold. 
‘I suppose Molly is to have her way ?’’ 

‘* Certainly!” 

They sent the fly on to the grand entrance. 
The man proceeded at a snail's pace, so that 
long before he had reached the front of the 
house the two gentlemen were at the little 
postern gate which led into Lady Rossmoor's 
private flower-garden, and thence by French 
windows into the stady. 

Ten minutes, and they were in the cosy 
room, bright with fire and lamplight. 

Jim was there to take their great coats; 
then he returned noiselessly with his uncle, 

‘‘T ask your pardon, my lord,” said Hicks, 
‘*T got your letter, but had I sent the carriage 
the coachman would have told you what had 
happened, and my one aim was for you to get 
home first before you heard anything. I went 





to see Miss Pennington, and she said that was 
best.” 

Jim iaterrupted. 

‘* Be quick, uncle! there's no time to lose,” 

Hicks never resented the interruption. 

‘*I never opened the door to her, my lord, 
I'll swear it on my bended knees! How she 
got there I can’t think, unless one of the under- 
servants let her in; but when I came down 
this morning she was sitting in the hall, and 
she refused to move until you or your father 
came home. I might have sent for the police, 
my lord, but that seemed to me bringing a 
scandal on the Abbey! AIII could think of 
was just to let her sit there as long as she 
liked, and let’ you and my master in some 
other way, and prepare you for it.” 

‘‘I don’é understand!’ cried the Earl. 
“Do you mean some mad woman has got in 
here, and refuses to go?” 

Hicks was spared all answer. The door 
was flang open, and a woman entered, flashed, 
angry. and imperious. 

‘“*No mad woman, Lord Rossmoor!" she 
said, in her loud, mocking tones, ‘‘ but your 
son’s wife, and the fature mistress of the 
Abbey! Iam Lady Keith!” 

It was the woman who had spoken to Molly 
in the grounds that summer afternoon; the 
same whom poor Hicks bad thought a tramp ! 

Lord Rossmoor glanced from her to his son 
in horrified dismay. 

“ Keith,” he said, brokenly, ‘speak! Tell 
me this woman is not what she declares her- 
eelf!” 

Bat with a bitter ory Harold Lord Keith fell. 
senseless to the ground. Tor the first time in 
his life he had fainted ! 

This wa: the creature who had spoilt his 
career! Whose, then, was the funeral he had 
seen at Bournemouth ? 

Little wonder that in the agony of the 
question even his strong nerves gave way, and 
he found the blessed relief of unconscious- 
ness | 

(To be continued.) 
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[a PLEASANT-LOOKING YOUNG MAN, WITH A BAUF-MOCKING SMILE, CATOBES GIPSY AND RESTORES BER 


NOVELETTE.] 


HER JUST REWARD. 


—_—o— 


CHAPTER I. 


‘Tue question is,” says Mrs. Sieveking, 
‘: which of you girls will go?” 

** Not I,” ories Alice. ‘I should be moped 
to death.” 

‘¢ And you know you can’t spare me, mother,” 
says Bessy. ‘‘ Who would give the children 
their lessons? You had best send Dick.” 

‘' And frighten the poor old ladies to death!” 
laughs Alice, ‘‘ No, that won't do. I guess Sadie 
must be the one.” 

The third girl looks up with a flash in her 
dark eyes. 

“IT thought that would be the sug- 
gestion. If ever there is anything disagree- 
able to do it always fallsto my share. I¢ isn't 
just.” 
me Well, you know Sadie, dear, you have such 
a taking way with you (#lthough your temper 
isn’t as equable as it might be); and think how 
important a personage you will be as Miss 
Eleanor Sieveking’s heiress |” 

* T’ve no wish to figure as an heiress. Mother, 
dear, say I need not go. There's no need for 
me to wait for dead men’s shoes !” 

Mis. Sieveking looks anxious and puzzled, 

‘* It would be foolish to refuse your aunt's 
offer. I declare I am often at a loss to know 
how to make both ends meet; and every year 
the children grow more expensive. They will 
goon be beyond Bessy’s teaching. But I do 
not wish to force your inclinations, girls, so 
you must settle the matter between your- 
selves.” 

Sadie takes up the letter which has proved 
such & bone of contention, and reads aloud in 
an irate voice,— 


“Dear Niece. —Knowing that your means 
must be very inadequate to support so large a 
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family, and feeling myself the need of a com- 
panion, I may say I am willing to take one of 
the girls off your hands entirely. And if she 
proves kind, attentive and lovable, she will 
not fiad herself uprewarded after my death. 
Batshe must be content to see no company, to 
devote her time to me entirely ; in return for 
which sacrifice and service she will be regarded 
as my daughter might have been had I ever 
married. Let me have a reply by return, and 
I will then forward the necessary funds for 
travelling and other expenses.—Your affec- 
tionate aunt, 
‘¢ ELeANOR SIEVEKING.” 


*' Well,” says Sadie, tossing aside the letter, 
‘- I see no reason why one of us should be sold 
into slavery. Write a refusal, mother! ’’ 

‘And regret doing so all my life?’ sadly, 
‘*You forget there is Dick to be placed, and 
Harry must soon attend the grammar. school ; 
whilst Mamie and Susie must soon go into 
training for governesses? I do think, girls, one 
of you might sacrifice her own inclination for 
the good of the rest.”’ 

Alice tosses her head, Bessy looks uncom- 
fortable, and wishing to escape reproaches or 
entreaties, says,— 

** Tell us what you know of our great aunts, 
mother, and let us decide what to do. Weshall 
be better able if we have any idea of these 
‘ high-and-mighty’ characters," 

‘Tt is very little I know,’’ Mrs. Sieveking 
says, sighing. ‘‘ They wefe disappointed women 
long before I met your father. They had 
quarrelled abont a lover; bat I cannot give 
you any particulars, because when your father 
merried me all intercourse between him and 
his aunts ceased. They thought our marriage 
most imprudent, and perhaps it was, for I was 
only sixteen, and had not a penny. Some- 
times, when I look at you, Alice, I doubt if you 
can be my daughter. Is seems ridiculous that 
&® woman of thirty-seven should have a 
daughter of twenty!” 

‘* You look like our elder sister,” says Sadie, 











TO SADIE's ABMS !] 


fondly. ‘‘ Bat go on, mother dear; we are 
interested in your peculiar relatives.” 

‘- Well, Eleanor is ten years older than 
Emma, ard when old Mr. Sieveking died he 
left her sole guardian’ of her sister, with 
power to forbid her marriage until she 
attained ber majority ; And, according to all 
accounts, Miss Eleanor was most faithful in 
the discharge of her duty, most loving to her 
pretty young sister. She was herself engaged 
to a Mr. Deloraine, but she refused to marry 
until Emma should leave school, which she 
did at the age of seventeen. Then the pre- 
parations for her wedding went on merrily ; 
the bridal dress was sent home, the day and 
the hour appeinted for the ceremony, when 
Miss Eleanor discovered her lover was false to 
her and that he and her sister meditated a 
hasty flight and secret marriage. They say she 
was like a madwoman at firsts; but when the 
shock of her discovery was somewhat softened 
she called them both into her presence, and, 
reminding them of her guardianship, said,— 
‘Without my consent you cannot marry, 
and I will not grant it. That shall be my 
revenge. In four years, Arthur Deloraine 
will forget you, Emma Sieveking, as he haa 
forgotten and deceived the woman who has 
loved him faithfully for six long years.’ She 
was right. In less than fifteen months he 
married, and for his sake both ladies have re- 
mained single. That is all I know.” 

“Tam quite sorry for Aunt Eleanor" says 
Sadie, thoughtfally, ‘‘ All my sympathies are 
with her. Emma was a mean sneak.” 

“Sadie! what dreadful language!" cries 
Alice, 

‘‘I don’t care. I like to be forcible now 
and then. There, mother, don’é look £0 
worried, We will think things over to-day, and 
to-morrow you shali write to Miss Sieveking, 
and promise her one of your troublesome 
girls ;" and, kissing the lady gently, she goes 
out and up to her room, whilst Alice and Bessy 
exchange glances, knowing well what will be 
the result of Sadie’s volantary exile. 
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All through the long, bright afternoon 
Sadie sits by her window, her young face 
clouded ,and .anxious, her sweet eyes full of 
vague tronble. She knows, .and has known 
from the beginning, that she will be:the one 
sent out from the parent nest. Not that Mrs. 
Sieveking lovee ber Jesa than her other’ 
childrensbut «they -have.all got into the way 
of putting disegreeable tasks wpon her, of 
msking ber young. shoulders bear the bruptof 
miefortane.andesre. 

‘« Sadie is .so.yanselfish,” says tho mother, 
#elf-exousingly. ; 

«On epnahan ® comet om talené for 
oemay outoofsa, ciffioulty,” lovely/lazy Aiiee, 
adds, @hilst Bessy laughing lightly,-r 
‘< Sadie ide meyer happy batwvben sbei 
miserable |” 

Perhapsithegirl is rccalling #hese-cartless 
eSpeeches, «as eshe sits there «unoonsciourly. 
idrinking .in adeep draughts off :the frosty 
‘“Bebrusry «air, “for the  exqhi little face’ 
;@rows sadder yet, but the,dimef»tke lips is’ 
‘resolnte, anid in: thedark gyesiaaloak which 
means ‘\@@if.ahnegation,”’ 

It wilibe -hagd to leave sAbem,all—dear old: 
Dick (ber senior by ayyear,.and her most 


loyal eervant),-eod She: ehildzanttoo. “Who 
will brid Mamie'sduzprian®yGllow hair when 
ehe is gone, or amend ; oaetal -rents 


Susie is always-making intherfroeks’? Who 
“ilbbelp handsome, indolent Harry .with'shis 
Kaatin exeroises,,er surreptionely finish ibis 
maps? And then':her mother !\Phe ‘dathing 
Ta@sber.who shes -never given “her .a»baxph 
weid in .allethe-seventeen years of her) life. 
Down goes ethet brown -head,.and foriilittle 
while the sweet @ark (face is hidden on Sher | 
arms, but soon Sadie lookemp aucshakes her- 
self angrily. 


throat, ‘‘and I daresay I shall be comfortable ; 
if not, I promise you all I'll come back very 
qnickly. There, you childrens@on’t ory, you 
bother mother.” 

**Obpaphat will Harry eay—and Dick too?” 
questions. Mamie, hanging about «that little 
“figure «svith a sort of elephantine fondness; 
“* TJ teagethem-not to let yomgo.” 

‘*Now,’Mamie, be censible. “I¢.i¢forSadie's 
oe Senda oP jeu hit 

‘* Yes, Alice’ is right;’weithaa «queer little 
dangh, ‘‘andxemember, T bbeowery-angry. 
hat yyon say anyébing fo ,0Or owEite to 
(Dieksbefore. all -my -plans . "Now 


ae amepe es new fairy:atonies:” 


— aside alld and later 
On : 8@63) mother writegan noe .0f 
Migs ‘(Biegnor’s dffer, and ddeesune Ww any 
pa but her heartiaaohing—ach- 
a A 
vA abrona al shat neo ma gue 
Jowspehe be}ps with:akilfa 40..get ther 


things in readiness ; and ofl yetonight, when 
\Mamidiitfest.asicep, does phepive. venttathe 
| gresteorraw weighing her down. 

Atidest the eventful morning comes. and, 
even Sadie,eannct repress)\hentears. Never 
-béfore-haa she been parted fgam her dear ones, 
and with a-very bitter cry»bhe throws her 
arms about her mother’s neck sobbing, ‘‘ Don’é 
forget ms dear ;don’élet=them teach you to 
forget me!” .and when Harry, kiesing ker, 
declares it ‘tie .a thundering shame,” and 


the little hall and-esprings into the hired fly, 


| fearful Jeet sfrer-albher courage and resolution 


should give way. 
Alice-bas given her ser favourite cameo 
breoch; Bessie has-presented her with some 





‘What a baby I am,” she says, alond. 
“and s selfish little wretch! Didn't I | 
Ltomice father three years ago always to bea 
help and comfort to mother ? 1+ strikes me 
tgve been in great danger of forgetting my | 
bond,’ and suddenly sbe rises, smooths the | 
curly dark hair, readjusts her epotless. collar 
and cuffs, and when the tea. bel! rings is quite 
ready to go down with a calm face and eyes 
that smile, despite the aching heart. 

Mrs. Sieveking glances anxiousiy and de- 
precatingly at her, bat says nothing, only | 
Sadie nesicee that the choicest morte! of cake, | 
the thinnest bread.and-butter finds its way to | 
her plate. and it costs her a great effort to keep | 
co@n her tears. The meal is: almost eaded | 
when she says quite quietly and bravely,— | 

“Mother, you: may ‘write snd tell aunt ; 
Hleanor I am reatty to go to Thorlbury when 
she pleases |’ 

*' Ob, my dear! how I shall miss you; Sadie, 

I wish there were no need for youto go! "’ and | 
the mother borate into tears, 

‘““What a darling you: are!” ories Alice; | 
“and I daresay you will) bave a very gocd 
time of it.” 

‘\ Vea, and you can be spered better than I 
can,” «says Bessy complacentiy. ‘You eee 
you bave no capacity for teaching.” 

Bas fourteen-year-old Mamio panees in her 
etiack on the bread-and-butter, and with wide 
eyesarks — 

‘‘What on earth are you talking about? 
Where is Sadie going, and for how long?” 

“I am going to‘live with ovr great-annt, 
Miss Eleanor Sieveking,” Sadie eays bravely, 
‘sand I will send yon some pretty things 
home——”’ 

“1 Fon’t want them ! I don’t want them!” 
howla Memie, flinging herself on Badie’s neck, 
**Tonly Want you! Why can’t :Alice go? lm 
sure che'a-no use! She only thinks of her new 
gowns and her sweethearte——_” 

‘You litsle wretch, how dare you talk 20?” 
cemands Alice, angrily. ‘ Really, Mamie, you 
re;tnbearable ; and Sadie likes going.” 

‘“I.don’t believe it,” says Susie, with an 
angry fiash in \ker »bhis eyes; ‘she never 
would leave-us wiilingly ! Ob, mamma, dear, 
ene must not go!" 

‘There's no help for it,” Sadie saya philo- 


of the lave she is so clever at making; each 
and all have given of their little store of trea- 
sures, bat Sadie cannot think of these things 
now; she is almost heartbroken, and ths way 
looks very cark before her. 

It is quite late in the day when she reaches 
Thorlbury, where a neat, élderly servant meets 
het. 

I've got a cab waiting for you,-mise,” she 


| gays, respectfully. ‘The ladies don’t keep a 
| cartiage any longer, becanse,-you eee, they 


seldom.or never go out. 
find it dull.” 

‘I'm afraid I thall,”’ -ruefnily; ‘we are 
such a large and noisy family at Saxtown. Tf 
suppose my aunts lead very secluded lives?" 

“They just do, miss, Miss ‘Eleanor’ has 
the upper part of the house, and I wait on ber 
and Gipay (that’s her dog). and a fine job it is, 
too. ‘Then ‘Miss “Emma has the lower part, 
and Carry (the housemaid) waits on her and 
Judy, the cat ; and-they take their meals 
separate too. Oh, they're a queer covple. bait 
of the two I like my misens'the best. She's 
more generous, and I reckon Mies Emma 
wasn’t always fair to ber. ‘But “I’m main 
sorry for you, ray dear—misa I meav. It’s a 
dull place fer a wee bit of a thing like you,” 
and something like tears glieten in the faded 
eyes. 

Badie puts out one emall hand impoleively. 

*“Phank you for your kindly words; end 
now tell me what I am to c#ll you?” 

‘* Martha, miss; and I'm sure hope you'll 
be happy ;' but I doubt it.” 


I'm afraid you'll 





CHAPTER IL 


‘So you sre Cyril Sieveking'’s chiid?”’ says 
Mies Eleanor, Jeanivg ‘forward on her stick, 
and: peering with dim-eyes into the ‘dark, sweet 
face. ‘* Come a littlenearer, and let me’ look 
atyou well. AW! yes, yes! -you'relike your 
fasher; jast:the same dark eyes and spirited 
month. ‘Take osre- you: don't spoil yorr hfe 
as he‘did bis. ‘He was herdly twenty when he’ 


all his life. “Merriage is all a failare !”’ 
Poor old maid ! 
thought it so! 





ecphically, alshough a queer lump rises to her } 


the wrinkled face, the hollow, sunken eyes, 


\Jetsumbe qaiet a short while, arid. then I will, 


breaks down ignominionsly, she rushes cut of ; 


married, and, of course, he -was-a- poor man 


Sine ~had -not alwaye : 
And as Sadie’s look resets on | 


ies — 


a great pity fills her heart. This woman, s0 
lonely, so wretahed, «with no friend bnt her 
dog, had once een fair and well-beloved. 
Why, even she—Sadie—might come to such 
& pass.as the. years wore by. She stoops for- 
ward. 
‘“Aunt Eleanor;” «she gays, gently, “my 
perents were very happy ! .and—ard‘I hope I 
shall be able.to:make. you happy too.” 

‘*Hamph !"’.says Mise Eleanor. «“* You're 
wise in your.genera#ion, my ‘dear. I:have a 
yery pretty fersane.to leave behind!” 

The darkfface flashes indignantly. 

‘*€¥ou may Jeaye\it to. whom syou please, 
po she saays, vupsteadily. “it/bas not 
1 me you ery bappy, .and I dornet covet 
t oi 
Pree nm ee aus kamnncoapierned 

yi to:wespectphot'b won't quarrel swith you 

} on jabe ‘fixst of your. arrival. Martha, 
) take Miss: 40 \Miss Exema'syroom ; we 
| mustnotmeglect.her,’’ snecringly, and co the 
gitl is Md adownstaigs into an elegant room, 
where tenoor, bat with smaller, prettier than 


Aunt. Eleaaor}) a. less trust-inspiring 
face,and-an #ir-6f discontent, which eaddens 


“She looks up-as the.two.enter. 

“How many .times.am* Eto forbid you to 
intrude.upon my prigagy,Martha? Why did 
you-not send Garry-with my.niecs?"’ 

‘*T only, obey éd-ordera, miss,” Martha says, 
- “€Iean’t. afford to-go againet my 
mistress. “Ieguess: she’s my-beet friend.” 

““Yourean=go !"’ -with.a flash of anger in 
the “bine -eyes. “‘" Yon care .an .impertinent 
women !”’ aid,-se:the:door-tleseseppon the 
muttering servant, -sbe «tures «to “Sadie. 
r ‘Eleanor has no control -ever her maid. 
Garry never thinksof replying tome. I would 
-not allow it. Dear me, Sadiths, how dark 
you are! quite as brown as a berry, and for 
& gitl with no money that is urforsnnate. 
Moat men admire blondes!’’ and she g!snces 
at herself in the opposite mirror with such 
evident vanity that Sadie is both amused and 
pitifal. 

She is sixty, but there is hardly .a grey 
thread visible in the still loxuriant hair, and 
her complexion, once a marvel of nature, ig 
now & marvel of art. 

“Oh! my dear,,I.can.apspre you I had 
many lovers—so many I am afraid to tell you 
their nushber ;savd/ bat fer Eleanor, I should 
have been a happy «wife yeare-and yeare ago. 
Not that I am so very old now. “Bat, you see, 
ehe wanted Arthur Deioraine herself, anid she 
made mischief*bepween us. We have never 
‘been on friendly:terms tines, although it suits 
us to live together. "Ip prevents seandal, saves 
the expense of ‘two .estublishments, and 
Eleanor is ‘very mean, ‘And-as: for temper ! 
—well, she has the oddest in the-world! ’ 

** She sceme kind,” Sadie-vensnres; timidly. 

“Kind! ah! that’s her way. *No one 
knows what-a hypocrite she isso well es I; 
and ehe isso dreadfully unforgiving. That 
ia 2 bad featore in’ her character. And she 
so old, too, that any day may be her last. 
Why, Saditha, the is seventy t” 

The girl can hardly repress 9 sutile-as-ehe 


B28, — 

** Indeed, Anat Homa ! ‘She ecarcely:looks 
it!” 

** Bat it is true, nevertheless; ard I always 
think she is. very antiquated for her-age. I’m 
sure I don’t know’ why she*has sent for you 
here, andi I'm quitevertain you won' tbe com- 
fortable. ‘It isn’t’in Hieanor's nature to ailow 
that. But ifeyou care to-visit me new and 
then you may, althongh T confess ‘Ii bave a 
prejudice. against “dark women ; they are £0 
invariably deas#fal. Bot I don’+apppose you 
can help your-complexion. “duat day Jady 
comfortably id her ‘basket—so !-and~pat that 
saucer of milz so that she can reach it easily, 
and ' then—wtll, «then, :really, Saditha, we 
| will say goodsbyetfor the present. °Taat is 
| Eleanor’s gong going now. She. has got mut- 
ton cutlets, I know, a0 I have ordeyed sieak. 
We always fly to opposite ang’es in every- 
thing.” 
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So Sadie goes out, and up $o Miss Eleanor’s 
room. Whatan unhappy house she haa come 
to, and-how glad she is to leave Annt Emma! 
What conld Arthur Deleraine have seen in 
her to wean his’ heart from her sister, on 
whose old and furrowed face there: yet ‘lives 
she impress of a great sorrow and a great 
wrong ? 

Miss Bieanor welcomes her with the 
words, — 

‘¢ What an unconscionable time you have 
stayed! Emma must have been in one of | 
her happy moods. What do you think of 
her?” 

Sadie falls on hor knees, so that her young 
face is on a level with the old woman's, 

‘What do I think? Oh! dear aunt, I 
think how much happier you would both be 
if yon would only forges and forgive !’’ 

With strength woncerfal in one s0 old Miss | 
Eleanor thrusts her away. 

“ How dare you talk to me of forgetting and | 
forgiving when she rained all my life, made ! 
me old before my time, bitter and unloyely ? | 
There! there! I have frightened you, bat I 
will say no more. Sis down, and énjoy your 
dinner if you can.” i 

With asad heart the girl takes her place, | 
and for a short time the knives and forks are 
plied in silence ; then Miss Eleanor says,— 

‘*‘ How many ¢9 you count in family?’”’ 

 Seven,’’-Sad. . answers, looking up 4rightiy. 
‘ Thereia Alice (onr beauty), she is twenty; | 
Bessy a year younger, and Dick is eighteen. 
Then 1 come; after that we rest two years, 
for Harry is only fifteen; the two youngest 
are Mamie and Sasie, aged respectively four- 
teen and twelve.”’ 

“And what does your mother intend doing 
with you-all?” 

‘©That is the pazzie,” half laughing; ‘“ but 
Alice is go loveiy.she is surato marry well ; 
and Bessy, who.is very clever, is engaged to.a 
barrister.” 

‘And yon?” asks Misa Eleanor, with an 
air of interest.’’ } 
‘*Ob,” naively, “ Lam provided for so long 
as I please you; but.:indeed, annt, I would 
rather work for hire, because I;could help 

then to place Dick out, and——” 

** And yon had best geton with your dianer,”’ | 
says:her annt ina not unkindly tone. “ We will 
talk of these things to-morrow, 

Miverably bome-sisk Sadie goes to her 
room, and, despite her sorrow, ia so tired that 
she soon falla into a heavy sleep, from which | 
she is awakened by the tinkling of a bell above | 
herhead. Afraid of .whatshe scarcely: knows | 
she springs up, and rans to;Miss Kieanor’s 
room, barefoote?, and with -ber dark :hsir | 
streaming aboat her shoulders, down to her | 
Weiat. i 

‘* What is it aunt? Are yon ill ?’’ she ques. | 
tions anxiously. } 

“Til; no; comes the avewer,in a sharp | 
tone. ‘I never am, but Gipsy’s bed is not : 
comfortable. Please arrange it for her.” 

Jast a moment ‘Sadie: stan@s:mntinonsg and © 
angry, then the thonght of the dear ones at | 
home corquers her; .and, kneéliog down, she 
rearranges ‘the hideous png’s ibasket, and | 
covers it up as ‘warmly ag though it were a 
human creature, ; 

“May I gonow,aunt ?” she asks shivering, 
and soarcely able to keep her eyes open. ‘1 | 
think the dog iv comfortsble.” 

“Oh yes, you mayigo. Bat what.a’ burry | 
youarein! Yoong people are always selfish, 
and you are no exception to the rule,” 

So Sadie creeps miserably bask to bed, and 
is jast falling into-a delicious doze when that 
hatefal bell tivkies again. Onoe more she 
repairs to her aunt's room, this'time wrapping 
& shaw! shout her shonldere. 

‘You rang, aunt?” she says, interrogstively, 
ant Miss Hleanor makes answer. — 

‘* Yes, but for pity’s eake, come in! Don’t 
stand there letting the draught in.” 

Sadie closes the door, and advances a little 
towards the fire. 

“* Will you tell me what you want, please, | 











' Eleanor 


so'that Imay get it, and go to bed; I-am 
tired after my journey.” 

“You need not rise very early in the morn- 
ing, and I shall not keep you a moment, 
Gipsy is thirsty. Will you go down and get 
ber a sancer of water?” 

Almost ready to cry, the poor child rushes 
downstairs, meeting Carry on thelanding. The 
girl gives one ewift glance at- the dusky, weary 
face, then says,— 

‘*Miss Sadie, whatis it you want? Can I 
got it foryou?”’ ; 

“Will you? I am afraid to go down to the 
kitchen, bat—but I want some water for that 
wretched jittle: dog.” 

Carry langhs. 

“T'm on much the same errand myself, 
miss. The cat is hungry, and I am going to 
mix her some bread.and-milk, but I'll bring 
what you want firet. I reckon you're tired.” 

‘Tired | T am so weary I sould almoxt cry,” 
but she gives *the girl her cancer, anc waits 
shiveringly for ber return. Carry does not keep 

er long. 

‘‘Here you are, miss,’ she says, in the 
friendliest tone, “Now you just get to bed as 
soon a8 you can ; it’a a bitter night, and you'll 
be taking cold.” 

Upstairs goes Sadie, and-having plec:d the 
water within Gipsy’s reach turns to go; when 
Miss Eleanor, lying comfortably in bed, says,— 

**How yonr teeth chatter. child? Why ‘did 
you not pnt on a dressing-gown.”’ 

‘‘T haven't one,” answers Sadie, who has 
no false pride. ‘' We should think such a 
garment a luxury at home, and we have only 
money for necessaries, there are so many of 
us.”’ 

“Hamph! Well, Martha oan take you to 
my dressmaker $o-morrow, and you may order 


| two, but let: them be pretty and bright. I 
> hate to see young girla dowdily dressed. Now 


go to bed. You look as tired as though yon 
bad done a hard day’s work. The rising 


' generation have no constitutions to epexk of. 


Goor-night, Saditha.” 

Wearily the girl creeps back to her room, 
and this time she is allowed to rest; and 
when the faint light of a February day enters 
the room she is roured by Marths, who 


' carries'a cup of tes and a plate of toast,— 


“T thought, maybe,” says the woman, 


, you'd want something to take before you got 
| up. 


IT heard Miss Eleanor’s bel! go in the 
night, and I know she’d keep you ‘dinking’ 
up and down till she was tired. She ain't a 
bad sert, miss, bat she’s awful queer inher 
waye.” 

Sadie sits up, her cheeks flashed and ‘her 
eyes still sleepy, 

‘Yon are very kind tome, Martha. T don’t 
know how to thank you—and, oh! what-a 
lovely onp of tea!” 

The maid locks pleased. 

**Oh, Til do anything I can to make you 
comfortable, miss; and, while I’m here. let 
me tell yon not to give in too much to Miss 
She's worth a, score of women like 
her sister, bat she'll not respect or spare you 
if you bnmonr all her whims. Poor lady! 
she ain’s had too easy a life, and I’m main 
sorry for her. There goes her boll, and I 
mustn't keep her waiting;'’ with which 


; words Martha hurries from the room, leaving 


Sadie to discuss her tea and toust. 
Later inthe morning she is summoned to 


: Miss Bleanor’s room. 


“My dear,” says the lady,‘'I hope you 
have breskfasted. I always take the first 
mea! of the day alone, and then I am ready 
for the duties and pleasures of the remaining 
hours, althongh I maet say the pleasures 


damp. She aball wear her red coat, and you 
wili carry her.”’ 

Sadie’s face flashed orimsan. 

Bhe has always inveighed so strongly 
againet lap-dogs and the foolish women who 
treat them with more goodness than they 
would bestow on a suffering child. Nov che 
AaySs,— ; 

“Do you mean, Aunt Hleanor, it is my 
duty to play nurse to that horrid little 
wretch ?"’ 

Poor Sadie! She mover could hide her 
feelings. She was always hasty, and now 
she reaps the harvest of her impulsiveness, 

‘Of course,” cays Mies Eleanor, “* you ray 
pleaes yoarself, Saditha ; bat if you zefnse to 
wait upon Gipsy you must ¢o home. Tf re- 
gard her as @ human being, sud she has ene 
merit that men and women have not—abo ig 
faithini. Now'bring ‘Keats’ here and reed 
me ‘ En¢ymion.” 


CHAPTER fil. 


Sapim walks disguatedly along in the bleek 
March morning, carrying Gipsy, resplendent 
in a bine ccat, trimmed with yellow 
ribbon. 

Between her end the girl there ia a ronted 
antipathy, which the pug shows by snappirg 
and, srarling.on every possible cecasion, thas 
bringing down Miss Elcanor’s wrath on ths 
luckles: Sadie. 

But for the thought that,che is helping the 
dear. mother at home she wonld never endure 
life at Thorlbary. 

Bait avery brave, ungelfiah little heart. beats 
in that small body, and so she endures in 
Bilence, and writes cheerfnlletters tc Mrs, 
Sieveking and the girls, who little guess ail 
phe. is spffering for their sakes, 

The wind plays mad pranks with her ress 
and boa, blows the brown hair sbout the 
dainty face, and into tha browuer ecyer; and 
in her struggles ta rearrange the troublesome 
curls she is freqnently compelled to move 
Gipsy from ove arm to the cther, a procced- 
ing which seems distasteful to ber, for nov 
and again she gives vent to sundry growla 
and snarls. 

“Be quiet!" Sadie says, angrily, under 
her breath, and shakes her vigorong!y, to her 
own hort. 

With a savage growl the pug jevka iteelf 
erect and fixes its sharp white teeth in the 
girl’s arm, 

“Oh !” cries Sadie, and dreps her borden. 
“oh!” and for a moment the pain makes 
her feel faint; then, when sho looka rouné, 
ehe sees Gipsy scampering cff in the home. 
ward direction, and a gentleman pureuing 
her. She stands qnite etill in the middie of 
the street, almost ready to ory with vexation, 
and the smart of her wound, and in » short 
time, her new friend joins her, carrying Gipsy 
by the nape of the neck. He isa pleasant, 
stalwart-looking young man, and a smile, half- 
humonuros, half-mocking, plays s»sbont his 
month, as he gives his burthen into Saciec’s 
arms, 

‘“Why do yon make yonrself ridicklous 
carrying thie little wretch?’ he aeks with 
the greatest ooolness. ‘' Really you look too 
sensible to commit snch folly !’’ 

The colonr 'finshes into her face, and tears 
of mortification riee to her eyes. 

“IT know I look ridicnious,"’ she says un- 
steadily, ‘‘ bat I cannot: help myeelf. “It is 








| part of my daty to wait upon this horrid dog, 
| and now she has bitten me for my psins!” 


His helf-amused, half-contempsuous Icok 


are few. Now I want you to read to me. ; changes to one of compexesion. 


Then there ure-reversl letters to write—T hate 
that sort of thing. Next, you must wash 
Gipsy, and be sure she is well robbed and 
driei—she takes cold so eadgily. And when 
you have done that you may go with Martha 
to the dresemaker’e—that won't occupy much 


time—and afterwards you can take Gipsy | if there is one in this benighted place! 





“Is it a seriousiwonnd? Will you Jet me 
see it?” 

For answer she rolis-back the sleeve of her 
jacket, and shows five bleeding wounds. 

“Ob, I'm sorry! You must forgive my 
rode greeting, and let me take you to a chemist, 
He 


waiking. You mnet not let ber run loose, | will know what to do for you.” 


poor dear; she isn’t strong, and the day is! 





“Oh, it is nothing!" Badie answers, flush- 
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ing again, ‘‘and I must really hurry home. 
My aant will be anxious abont—her dog!” 

“Bo you live with an aunt? Well, she 
must be a pleasant sort of person to consider 
this ugly beast first; and with your permission 
I shall take you to a chemist or doctor. Who 
lives nearest ?”’ 

The kindly voice is very authoritative, the 
frank, grey eyes have a look which compels 
obedience, and, with a sby little laugh, Sadie 
says,— 

‘‘ Thank you for your kindness to me; and 
if I muss submit, I will go to Mr. Dawson, 
He is a chemist, and lives hardly a stone's 
throw from here!” 

Her companion turns with her, and reach. 
ing the shop, says in the most matter. of-fact 
way,— 

“I will wait for you. Probably, as Iam a 
stranger here, you will be kind enough to 
direct me to the house I want.” 

‘TI shall be happy,” she answers, demurely, 
and passes in. 

When her wounds have been duly attended, 
and Gipsy adjusted nicely upon her arms by 
the sympathetic chemist, she reap’ 5 

‘* Aren't you tired of waiting? I have been 
& long while.” 

** Not so very long, and I amused myself in 
examining the carving of that place opposite. 
It must be very old.” 

“It is the bank, and is supposed to have 
been built in the sixteenth century, Where 
do you wieh to go, please?” 

**To Delaware Lodge!” 

“Oh! Iam afraid your visit will be fruit- 
less! My aunts receive no visitors but the 
clergyman and doctor!” 

“Then the Misses Sieveking are your 
aunts? How jolly! You will be able to 
introduce me. It would be so awkward to 
address them in this fashion: ‘I am Oluf 
Deloraine, and was commissioned two years 
ago (by my father) to visit them if ever I 
came near Thorlbury.’”’ 

‘' Mr. Deloraine!”’ says Sadie, in an awe- 
struck tone. ‘'Oh, I think if I were you I 
would not venture to call upon them.” 

‘*You know the story, then? Bui it was 
my father’s dying wish that I should convey 
his regrets to the sisters for the part he acted 
towards them; and surely the women who 
once loved him will not cherish evil thoughts 
of the dead?” 

“No,” dubiously ; ‘but he did act badly to 
them, If youever see them you will know 
that two lives were utterly spoiled by him, 
and the love thatexisted between them turned 
to hate!” 

He flashes uncomfortably. 

‘*T have guessed so much! Itis a hard 
thing for me to say, bat in nothing was my 
father stable! That was his one grievous 
fault!” 

‘I wonder, then, that he kept faith so long 
with Aunt Eleanor.” 

‘Bo do I; but you see they met constantly. 
He had no chance of forgetting her; and by 
his account I imagine she was a woman of 
strong mind and great powers of fascination.” 

“I cannot imagine how he should prefer 
Aunt Emma!” the girl says, thoughtfally. 
** Of course I know she must have been very 
pretty in her youth, but she is so shallow and 
heartless! I think Mr. Deloraine was for- 
tunate in not marrying her. Was your mother 
very lovely, that she won him from her?” 

‘« My father married twice; his second wife 
was my mother, and I was his only child, 
Are you, too, an orphan? ”’ 

* No, mamma is alive, and lives at Sax- 
town with my sisters and brothers. We are 
quite a big family. Mr. Deloraine, this is 
Delaware Lodge; but I think you had best 
not come in now; wait till evening ; Aunt 
Eleanor is always nicer-tempered then, and 
I can prepare her for your visit.” 

He looks a little disappointed, bat says,— 

** Of course you know best, Miss—Miss——"” 

** I am Sadie Sieveking! ” 

“Thank you. I suppose, then, I must leave 





you? You cannot spare time to show me the 
lions of the town ?” 

“ There are none, and even if there were I 
dare stay out no longer. I am afraid that when 
aunt learns the very informal manner in 
which we introduced ourselves each to the 
other she will be angry.”’ 

* Tell her to visit her anger upon me; I am 
the only offender. ShaliI see you this even- 
ing? I shall want some support.” 

‘You may, perhaps; but don’t rely upon 
me forhelp. 1am a very cowardly body, and 
Aunt Eleanor is terrific sometimes. Bat if 
she receives you graciously I can promise you 
much amusement and some sorrow. In all 
the long years which have elapsed since the 
rupture between your father and Miss Sieve- 
king my aunts have lived apart, though in 
the same house. Since your father's first 
marriage neither has seen the other.” 

“How awful! Great heavens, to think 
one man could work such %itter sorrow 
and discord. But for my promise to my 
father I should leave Thorlbury without see- 
ing the poor ladies.” 

**I don’t know,” Sadie says, thoughtfully. 
“ Perhaps it may be good for them to meet 
you, I should be giad if a reconciliation 
could be effected. And now good-bye, Mr. 
Deloraine, and thank you for your kindness 
to me.” 

Then she is gone; and in a thoughtfal 
mood Olof Deloraine strolls towards the one 
hotel the place boasts. 

‘Poor little girl!” he says to himself. 
‘* What on earth are her people about to con- 
demn her to such a life! To bury such 
brightness in euch a hole! What a pretty, 
candid child she is; brown as a berry, and 
fresh as a rose! She ought to make some 
man’s life happy. I shall like to see her 
again, but I’m blest if I care about this even- 
ing’s enterprise, I wish it were over.” 

In the meanwhile Sadie makes her way to 
Miss Eleanor’s boudoir. 

“You are late!’ says that lady, who is in 
what Martha terms a fractious mood. ‘ You 
had no right to keep Gipsy ont suchan extra- 
ordinary time!" 

** Bat for her I should have been home long 
ago, aunt. She bit my arm, and when I 
dropped her ran away from me, and I think 
she would have been lost but a gentleman 
caught and restored herto me. Then I went 
to Daweon's to have my arm dreseed.”’ 

‘She would not have bitten you had you not 
provoked her,”’ retorts the old lady. ‘ She is 
never spitefal. Here, take her into the bath. 
room aud wash her, She is positively dirty !"’ 

Sadie stands motionless, and although the 
iy are in her eyes she will not let them 

all. 

‘You are unkind and unreasonable, aunt,” 
she says, unsteadily, ‘and I refuse to obey 
you. I will never make myself ridiculous 
again by carrying her out, and I will not wash 
her !’ 

‘Very well, miss, You can go to your 
room and pack your boxes; and, understand, 
not one penny of my money shall ever come 
to you!” 

“1 did not expect it, aunt. 
served you in that hope. 
me to go?"’ 

‘To-day by the three train. You'll be sorry 
for your conduct soon.” 

Without replying, Sadie goes to her owa 
room, and begins to pack, carefally leaving out 
any gift of Miss Eleanor’s; and having com- 
pleted her preparations sits down by her win- 
dow, wondering what they will say at home, 
how they will take her dismissal, Presently 
Martha appears. 

‘“‘ If you please, Miss Sadie, your aunt wants 
you at once,” 

‘“‘ Very well, say Iam coming,” and she fol- 


I have not 
When do you wish 


lows the maid slowly. 

Miss Eleanor does not look at her as she 
enters, bat saysin a dull voice,— 

‘You were very rude to me, and I wasa 
trifls hasty; but there is no reason why we 
I bave sent for you to say so!” 


should part. 





‘For my mother’s sake I should be glad to 
stay,” Sadie says, gravely and quistly 3 “but 
Iowe myself some respect, and if I agree to 
remain with you it must be on condition that 
I am free of all attendance upon Gipsy.” 

‘I have made every arrangement for her 
comfort with Martha; but you will, of course, 
attend me at night. Sit down!” A little 
later she aeks, ‘‘Is your arm yery painfal, 
child? Don’t you think you had best see Dr. 
Potter ?”’ 

‘* Ob, it does not hurt so much now, thank 
you, aunt; and, indeed, it is not necessary to 
call in a doctor. I shall do very well.” Then 
she adds, nervously, “ Aunt Eleanor, I am 
going to surprise you; but Ihope you will not 
be angry. The gentleman who caught Gipsy 
was Mr, Olof Deloraine, and he was on his 
way to visit you, but I persuaded him to post- 
pone his call until this evening.” 

As she lifts her eyes to her aunt’s face she 
sees it eudcenly change, and a great wave of 
pallor sweep over it ; but in a moment the old 
lady controls herself sufficiently to aesk,—- 

“What does he want with me? I do not 
know him,” 

‘* His father wished him to visit you if he 
should ever be in this neighbourhood, and he 
could but respect a dying command.” 

‘‘Ts Arthur Deloraine dead?” she asks in 
a low, intense tone, 

‘Two years since !"’ 

“TI—I will ces him, and, Sadie, go and 
prepare Emma for bia coming. She would 
wish to meet him too.” 

‘* You will let me bring her here, aunt?” 

**No, no; that shall never be. She ruined 
all my Jife, and made me what I am. But if 
Olut Deloraine cares to meet her let him. 
I shall raise no objection.” 

She is calm to the last, but as Sadie goes 
from the room she hears the quavering voice 
cry wildly, ‘* Dead! dead! Gone before me. 
Oh, would that I, too, lay dead, Iam allalone 
and friendless ! ” 





CHAPTER IV. 


‘“‘Anp you are Arthur Deloraine’s son,’ 
says Miss Eleanor, rising slowly to greet the 
young man. ‘I am curious to hear how it 
chanced that your father remembered me 
after s0 many years. Men are so proverbially 
faithless and forgetfal.”’ 

‘Not all men; but that my father wronged 
you sorely he admitted when on his death-bed, 
and bade me convey his sorrow for his sin to 
you, should time and opportanity occur. £ 
heard the whole story then, and I do not sup. 
pose for a minute you can regard me with 
anything bat suspicion and dislike.” 

‘Now you are travelling too fast,” says 
the old lady sharply. ‘‘Iama queer woman, 
and it would take a cleverer man than you to 
guess my likes and dislikes. You are not at 
all like your father.” 

‘‘ No,” with a smile over her abruptnesg. 
“Tam a real Cardwell. My mother wasa 
Cardwell, as perhaps you did not know.” 

‘I Bnew nothing about her. Now take me 
in to dinner. Oh! I will take no refusal. Of 
course I expected you would stay, and yon 
need not trouble about your dress ; I have no 
other guests.” 

The young man has no alternative, so sub- 
mitting with a good grace he leads the old 
lady into the handsome dining-room, Sadie 
following with down-droppéed eyes. 

‘*Does not Miss Emma favour us with her 
company?” 

His hostess frowns, but answers quietly,— 

‘: My sister’s apartments are below ; when we 
have dined Sadie will take you down to her.” 

‘‘Is she an invalid, that she cannot 
appear?" this pertinacious young man asks 
coolly ; and, after a moment’s pause Miss 
Eleanor answers still tem perately,— 

“No, nothing of the sort; only each of us 
prefers her own society, so we keep up two 
separate establishmente.”’ 

‘Isn't that inconvenient, unsociable, and 
unsisterly ?’’ calmly. 
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‘* Perhaps 80,” reeponda the old maid ; ‘ bat 

not ail the talking in the world will alter our 
arrangements. Mr. Deloraine, dinner waits!” 

All through the meal Sadie ia very quiet, 
and the brown eyes look very wistfal. Oluf 
guesses she has been having a rough time 
since they parted, and tries fruitlessly to draw 
her into conversation. She will answer only 
in monosyliables, and when the cloth is re- 
moved she rises, saying,— 

“I will go and prepare Aunt Emma for your 
visit.” 

“Thank you. Shall I not go with you, rather? 
I do not care to disouss the wine alone !’’ and 
as he rises, with the evident intention of ac- 
companying her, Miss Sieveking makes no 
remonetrance. 

“ This is an awfally dull life for you,” he 
says, as they go downstairs together. ‘I 
wonder that you endure it so stoically |" 

‘‘Ob!” she answers, with a sigh that is half 
a sob, ‘sometimes I feel I must run away. 
I seem go starved of love and sympathy, for 
though we are quite poor at home we are 
always very happy together. But you must 
not think Aunt Eleanor is unkind to me ; she 
ig very good in a curioas way, and if she 
would let me I should soon grow fond of her. 
Mr, Deloraine, this is Aunt Emma’s room, I 
will introduce you, and then hurry back again 
to our own apartments. You will find your 
way up to us.” 

The next moment he is being presented to 
Miss Emma, who in honour of the occasion ig 
wearing an absurdly juvenile cap, trimmed 
with pale pink ribbons, a handsome bronze- 
green silk, and costly lace collar. 

‘‘T am pleased to see you, for your father's 
sake,'’ she says, and real tears stand in her 
faded eyes, as she thinks of her girlhood’s 
lover. The news of his death was a terrible 
shock to me. ‘ You see Eleanor is too old to 
feel any poignant grief! Saditha, you may 
0. ” 


Then, as the door closes upon her niece she 
asks, with a trace of coquetry, which had long 
ago been her distinguishing characteristic, — 

‘*Do you think Saditha pretty? What ig 
your opinion as a man of the world?” 

‘‘Miss Sieveking is undoubtedly attrac- 
tive!" quietly. 

‘' Yes, her features are rather nics, but her 
complexion is dreadfal! Why, she is as 
‘brown as a berry,’ although how that saying 
Originated is more than I can tell, because 
berries are mostly red.’’ 

“Bhe is deliciously dark,” says Olaf 
calmly, ‘‘and aren't we told that nut-brown 
maids are ‘tender and true?’ I fancy I’ve 
read something to that effect.” 

‘Well, suppose we talk of yourself,” says 
Miss Emma, with a toss of her blonde head. 
“I am sure the subject will be interesting!" 

This is the beginning of a series of visits to 
Delaware Lodge, and althongh Miss Eleanor 
gays nothing, she is too astute to believe that 
Olat is attentive to her simply for her own 

e. 

She begins to notice his look and tone when 
addressing Sadie, and says to herself angrily, — 

“His father ruined my life, but he shall 
not spoil the chila’s. I will put it beyond his 
power. The son of sucha father cannot be 
honest!" 

So the next day she calls Sadie to her. 

** My dear," she says, with unwonted gentle- 
ness, “I have been thinking seriously of 
making some arrangement for our mutual 
comfort. If you agree, I intend to send for 
Debenham, my lawyer, to draw up a statement 
to this effect: that you bind yourself to stay 
with me for two years on these condition: : 
that I place Dick in Debenham’s office (as he 
foolishly wishes to become a solicitor), and 
that Harry shall be sent to Sandhurst as soon 
a8 he is old enough. On the other hand, if you 
break your agreement you receive nothing, 
and your brothers must fare as they can! Do 
you consent to this arrangement? ”’ 

Sadie stands silent a moment, then, with a 
burst of real feeling, she ventures to kiss her 
aunt's withered cheek. 





‘‘ Dear aunt, you are most good to me. Of 
course I agree, buat—but—you will let me go 
home at stated intervals?" 

‘‘I don’t know; but if not you may ack one 
after the other of your inconveniently large 
family to stay here with you. So long as 
they are neither noisy nor intrusive, I shall 
care very little. The house is big enough to 
hold a dozen more people. You need not kiss 
me again, Saditha. I haven't much belief in 
gratitude or affection!’ and the girl beats a 
hasty retreat, chilled by her aunt's tone and 
manner, as she too often ia. 

She is rather startled when she is sum- 
moned the next day to Miss Eleanor's boudoir 
to sign a very legal-looking document, which 
Martha and Carry witness, and feels very 
much as though she had given herself body 
and soul over to her aunt; but there is no 
going back now. She is well aware that even 
were she inclined to do so Miss Sieveking 
would hold her to her bargain. 

Olaf comes and goes, and with each day 
Sadie draws him nearer to her. The bewitch- 
ing beanty, the delicious candour of this little 
nutbrown maid, attract him powerfally; and 
despite Miss Eleanor's evident disapproval, 
he means to win her if he can. 

Oae day he comes upon her as she stands 
before a window reading a letter written on 
flimsy paper and in a woman's hand. There 
is a gleam of fan in her eyes, a slight flash on 
her sweet face, as she turns to him. 

‘‘T am sorry to say, Mr. Deloraine, aunt is 
confined to her room with a bad cold. [am 
sure I don’s know how I can amuse you! 
Will you go down to Miss Emma? "’ 

‘* Decidedly not! You lookin sucha happy 
frame of mind that I am convinced you have 
good news in your letter. Am I to share 
them?”’ 

‘“‘You may read it if you Jike,” smiling. 
“Tt is from Bessie,’ and she hands it to him. 
‘* There is nothing reaily private. ’ 

‘' Thanks for the confidence you repose in 
me. I wonder what your sister would say if 
she knew into whose hand her letter had 
fallen ?”’ 

** Attend to the letter, aud don’é begin to 
specalate!’’ says Sadie, saucily, and he obey- 
ing, reads, sutto voce :— 


“Deas Dorotny Draceietam,— 

‘*(You see, like all asthetics, I am allitera- 
tive.) How are the hermits of Thorlbary? 
Still alive, and each cherishing her peculiar 
pet, her particular hobby? Honour bright, my 
dear, I would not stand in your shoes for a 
fortune; but then you always were & queer 
mortal. But since you have been gone mamma 
has taken it into her head to rate Alice and me 
on our selfishness, and elevates you into a 
saint, which, to say the least of it, is trying. 
Bat, there, I won't complain, for I've grand 
news for you to-day. Alice is engaged, and is 
actually to be married in August. Think of 
that! And now guess who is the happy man |! 
Bat, I am sure, you will prove yourself ‘an 
awfal daffer’ just this once, go I will have 
mercy and not keep yoa long in suspense, 
The infatuated swain is Mr. Fizzenden, the 
banker’s son, and we were all afraid his 
‘ parients ’ would object ; but they were, on the 
contrary, quite enraptared with Alice's beauty 
and gracious manners, and accepted her joy- 
fally. Bat jast fancy our Alice figuring aa 
‘Mrs. Fizzenden!’ Harry and Mamie persist 
in calling him ‘ Fizzletop,’ which makea our 
beloved sister as mad asa March hare. My 
Jem talks of a wedding in December, which, 
he says, you must attend. Aren't we going 
eff well? Alice will write you by the next 
post, and, of course, you will come down for 
the wedding, and you must look your best, 
because the Fizzletops (beg pardon, Fizzen- 
dens) mean to make it an elaborate affair. 
Give my love to our charming aunts, and take 
my advice, my dear. Strangle the estimable 
Gipsy, and administer nine different poisons 
to the cat—one foreachlife, Afterall, Sadie, 











you will soon return home ; mamma will want 
you when Alice and I are gone. 
‘‘ Yours always, 
‘* Bessrz.”” 


‘*She igs very saucy, is she not?" asks 
Sadie, smiling. . 

‘*T fancy that is a family failing, Miss 
Saditha. Bat there is a queer little passage 
here I cannot understand. Will you help me, 
please? Here itis. ‘After all, Sadie, you will 
soon return home; mamma will want you 
after Alice and I are gone.’ Now what does 
that mean?” 

“I think, Mr. Deloraine, the meaning is 
extremely plain.” 

“Do you? Well, I beg to differ. Sadie, 
what are you going to do with me?” 

“With you!” she stammers. “ You are 
talking in riddles.” 

“Then itis time I spoke plainly. Sadie, 
little darling, do you suppose that having 
found you, I am willing to lose you lightly ? 
You little witch, don’t you know how fondly 
I love you? Ob! you muat not think to slip 
away from mein such fashion. Sweetheart, 
sweetheart!" holding her fast, ‘‘ cannot you 
tell me you love me? Cannot you bid me 
hope?” 

The hot blood rushes into the dasky face, 
the great, brown eyes are luminous with 
passion. 

* You cannot mean this!” she says. “I 
am such an insignificant creature, and— 
and ——”’ 

“ And what, you nut-brown witch?” 

“And you know so little of me! You are 
rich and influential, and I am——” 

“My dear love! the only woman in the 
world I would make my wife! Now, Sadie, 
what will you do? Will you send me away?" 

**T cannot!" she says, under her breath. 
‘*‘ I—I love you too well!” 

** You darling ! you darling ! 
I may know it is trae.” 

Shyly she lifts her mouth to his, and having 
kissed him hides her face on his shoulder, 
trembling and half afraid of her own happi- 
n 


Kiss me, that 


ess. 

“Olaf,” she says, after a long and blissfal 
silence, ‘I wonder what Aunt Eleanor will 
say? I’m afraid she will be angry.” 

‘* Why need we care if sheis? She 
your lawfal guardian.” 

Then over poor Sadie’a mind comes the 
memory of her written agreement, but she 
says nothing then to her lover. 

‘We will be married at Christmas!’’ he 
says, joyously, ‘‘and make a double wedding 
of it. I am quite anxious to know your 
friends; and, see here, Sadie, if I approve 
Mamie I shall make an exchange.” 

** You are quite welcome to do so, sir,” she 
retorts, laughing. “Bat you will have to 
wait a long while for your bride; she ig not 
fifteen, and in short petticoats! ” 

‘‘ Perhaps it would not be hard to ‘cut out 
Jem,’”’ laughing. 

** You would have to bea greut deal hand- 
somer than you are to do that,” saucily, ‘‘and 
Jem is very clever.” 

** You little wretch!’ and he catches her 
close. “ You know well how to bewitch me. 
Bat I love you, love you, Sadie, and shall love 
you till Idie, Pretty one, what ehall I say 
to your mother when I introduce myself to 
her?" 

‘Say that her daughter loves you —- 
her heart, and that she prays her dear motHer 
will do the same!” and then once more the 
dusky fase is hidden, the brown head bowed. 
Oluf kisses the masses of waving dark hair, 
and then he says,— 

“And what of Aunt Eleanor?" 

‘“‘T don’t know," faintly. ‘‘ Perhaps she 
will be horrid to you.”’ 

“‘ Well, I shall speak to her to-morrow, and 
we won't anticipate trouble.” 


is not 
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CHAPTER V. 


** Waar is the meaning of this?'’ asks Miss 
Eleanor, as Oiuf takes Sadie's band and leads 
her forward. 

“It means that your niece has. promised to 
marry me.” 

** Sabject to.my approval?” 

* We should of courae be glad to-kuow our. 
anion is not distastéfal to you, bat Iam 
afraid “that having once. made up oar minds 
wé ar6é not very liksly toalicr them,” Oijnf 
siys} sifiiling, “But, Miss Sievéking, I am 
vain endagh to think you are . somewhat 
partial to me.” 

“ T might have expested this,” the ‘old lady 
says in a harsh voice. “ I ought #0 have known 
that. Arthur Deloraine’s son conld not be 
honourable or trustworthy.” 

‘* You ‘have no right to say: that, anat,’”’ 
cries the girl indignantly. 

‘ Bilence, mise. I am speakiag; to. Olaf 
Delozaine. Lutterly refase to sanction saca 
an ill-advised engagement.”' 


‘Then, madam, I must carry my) saitto 


Mra. Sieveking. Sne is Sadie’s proper and law- 
fal gaandian, and I anticipate no diflioalty in 
winviog her consent.” 

Then Miss Eleanor’s face floshes triam- 
phanily. 
- [am willing to admit that Mre. Sieveking 
is her daughier’s guardian, but foreseeing this 
calamity [ provided against it. My niece 
Saditba has signed an agreement by which 
she places herself wholly under “my control 
for the next two years. Of course you" will 
arge that, as sheis a minor, and her mother’s 
consent way not even asked, this bond isnot 
binding. Bat believe she is too honourable to 
tuke advantage of such @ quibble;.and if not, 
ohe ruing her brother's prospects entirely.” 

‘ Mies Sieveking, you have shown a degree 


of wiliness I did not credit you. with, aud you. 


have decoived me from the beginning, I was 
under the impression that you were not: un- 
favonrable to me.” 

‘' Tlike you,” she answers; “ and take shame 
to myself for doing so." Then; suddenly she 
rises end leaning on her stick’ breske ont 
fiercely, ‘“ Years and years ago I’ was a 
loving #ad lovable woman; dearly devoted: 'to 
my lover and my sister, and each deosived 
me, Thén all there migh* have been of good in 
me died out. Icared less than nothing what 
happened nex’. Betrayedj thrown back upon 
rayseif, with every kind impulee stifled, every 
gentle Womaaly feeling kiiled;. what had‘l.to 
live for? Olaf Deloraine,-your father held miy 
hears in the hollow of his hand; and crashed 
it—thas! —and here she clenches her nervous 
fiagers fiercely, ‘Drop; by drop. he wrang/the 
life-bleod from it, making; me old and bitter 
osfore my time, tarning.my love for my 
sister inte hate. Think a nioment of all these 
jong. long years of solitade and woe, of the 

cust betrayed, of the hangering and thirsting 
for love, for rest! Ob Heaven! I was too 
young to be called upon to bear such a load. 
Bat I had my revenge, and on both! I would 
not give my sister to him, She could not please 
herecif until she attained her majority, and 
long before that he had forgotten her. Do you 
hear? Forgotten her, and wedded another 


woman! I hugged myself then. I rejoiced in. 


the success of my scheme, and shé! well, she, 
weak and frivolous in all things else, clang on 
to hiny never to loose. When the news of -his 
matriggs came she was liké 2 madwoman, and 
spoke buch words as I never could‘forget. In 
that hour we parted, and from thut day uniii 
this I have never seen her face, Horrible, is 
it not?” meckingly, “Ah! what a pitifal 
tragedy 1 What a shipwreck’ of two lives! 
Now,’ turning passionately upon him, “ now, 
knowing our wretched story, what my sister 
and myself owe to yoar father, how dare you 
ask me for my niece? Shall I. forget whose 
blood isin your'veins? Shall I bid her wait 
for you six years as I did for your father, only 
in the end to be deceived, and changed as ‘I 
was changed. Oh Heavert no. I pray no 
other women may ever suffer as I have done. 





Sadie, stay with met I will love you traly. 
Bat oh! you poor child, I would rather see you 
dead than thai man's wifs."’ 

Sach passion in one so’old and frail is ter- 
rible tosee; and even® Oiaf} angry as he is, 
cannot jail to pity her 

‘* Migs Sieveking, my father wronged you 
cruelly ; bai‘do you not titink yow have nursed 
your resentment long. enough’? And why 
should: I, who inherit none: of my father’s 
beauty or characteristict,inheris his incon: 
——.- I wiii not ‘tatie your answer’ as 

aul,” 

* You muat! I am-too old and wary to be 
vasily, defied. Gonowl" 

Then Sadie speaks very faintly. and érema- 
iously. 

“Aant, you have been very gqod.to me, and, 
indeed, [love yoa for kindness; bat nothiag 
will make me take back my promise to Olaf— 
nothing will niake me treacherous, to yoa. I 
will stay with you for the allotted term, but 
then I shall give myself to Oluf,to whom I 
belong now and for all time;'’ and with an 
inexpressibly tender look she turns to her 
lover. ‘Be patient, dear, and ali will yet 
be well.” 

* Patient!” he echoes, forgetfal of all bni 
his love and the weary time of waiting before 
them, ‘ Patient! Donodt preach imposuibili- 
ties, sweetheart! Come to ms now; it is 
absurd to continas this feud. You bélong to 
ms, and I claim you.” 

“Juaetso his father would have spoken;” 
Biéers Miss Hleancr. ‘ These Deloraines are 
all -alike—seifish and urnprincipled! 

_ But neither of the young people hear, Sadie 
is saying,— 

“TL anv bound by my promise, Olaf, and I 
cannot go from it; but as'I love'you to-day I 
will love you always. As I trust you nowl 
will trust you until you break my faith; and 
that you will never do. .Ob,.my dear! my 
dear! do nos be over angry. Sarely she has 
some reasons for her bitterness, poor soul. !"’ 

Then Miss Eleanor advances feebly and-an- 
certainly. 

‘*I—I am going to my own room, and I Isave 
you alone together now for the lasé time. 
You understand, Oiuf Deloraine, your visits 
here mtst cease; but I do not’ forbid 


any correspondence between you, for I should: 


be outwitted by you both. For'the rest, I 
regret my folly in receivicg you, and with all 
my might I will ‘try to stamp that unhappy 
girl's love from ber heart,’ and with’ this she 
gdes ‘out.’ 


“Oh!” says Sadie, “ howdrendfal she can’ 


be! Olaf, lam frightened. I did not-untioi- 
pate anything so terrible.” 

‘** Poor little woman, poor little love!. And 
has she-made yon doubt me? Are you gceing 
to visit the sins of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren?” 

No; n0; no ; but, Oluf, hovw she must bave 
loved him! I'am sorry for both my’ aunts, 
bat sorriest for her. Her great: disappoint: 
ment has whelly charged and warped what I 
am’ stre was onse’s noble nature. Oh, my’ 


dear ! Ob, my dear’! be trae to me, fur I love: 


you more than life itaelf!"’ 


“And I you; but, Sadie; what possessed: 


you to sign that-wretehed old document? 
What ahurry you were into give away your 
freedom |" 

‘I did not think then ofhis climax toour 
friendship; and I was so anazious to help 
mother and the boys: It is very hard‘ some. 
times to make both ends meet.”’ 

‘Bat think, Sadie, when I leave you (as I 
must do soon), ib will be for two long: awfal 
years. Can you think calmlyof them?” 

** On, I can't, I can’t!” sbe cries, breaking 
suddenly down. ‘ What shall we ‘do? Olaf; 
this anguish of parting is bitter as death:”’ 

“T will yo to your mother,” he says, softly; 
as he-holds her faut; ‘‘ and beg her’ to recall 
you: The help Miss Sieveking would give I 
am“able- and wiiliag to provide; and sarely: 
your brothers arenot’'mean enough to exccept 
the seerifice you propose!” 

“ They do not know the terms of my agree- 





ment, that was nof my wish; and, poor as we 
aré, we are too proud to let any man marry 
the whole’ family, No, dew Olaf, there is 
nothing for us bat patienes:”’ 

“And my “stodk’ is’ jdséaboat exhausted, 
Sadie, you will’ sabmir¢ t your’ mother’y 
decision. Tell mse that, s¥eetheart?” 

“No;” she says more firmly than she hae 
yet spoken. “1 will not be unyratefal and 
dishonoarable even for your dear sake, When 
you are calmer, Olef,‘ycu will acknowledge 
that I should be base indeed to break & con- 
trust which’ bénefit# me aud mie, and: gives 
that poor soul nothing but my haif:hearted 
service. Indes; indeed! I beliéve she is very 
fond of ‘me; snd—sad Oluf, when sha sees how 
much I love you, how faithful yoware to me, 
shé will bethe first’ fo regret her harshness. 
She is nos ungenerous.” a 

He dods ‘not look convinoed, bat he will not 
urge her farther; 

“It ia very hard} swectheart, to be parted 
thus, and; naturally; I feeb somewbat resent: 
ful; bat I'witl'say nothing that mayradd to 
your’ pain; T‘wodltd not burt*you;darting 
rather I mast help you bear your batdéa.” 

“And after al,” says Sadie, with » sad, 
little smiié; “ you ought to lovexAunt Bieanor. 
Bat for her we never should huvemet, And, 
wher you seé matima; tell’ heeI—I am 
happy—and quite content to-wait Give her 
my dear love, and this kiea"’ (ané here'she 
stands on tiptce to kiss his -honest face), and 
say I am longing to see her with all my-beart. 
And the girle—oh, Olaf !—I caanot charge 
you with meseages to thera! I am/so' hungry 
for a sight of titeir dear faces that I should 
betfay myself,” and now the tearsare raining 
down her cheeks, 

"My little love! my: brave little love!" 
Olut cries. “ What’a lesson you teash met 
I will complain no more, say nothing: that 
may vex and disturd youand' you, on your 
part, musi promise never to trust me less—to 
love me less,” 

‘T shall never cease to love you until my 
heart has ceased to: beat, I shall never doubds 
you until yoa come to’ me: and say, ‘I have 
failed in my allegiance, give me back my 
promise,’ ” 

* And that will never be! 
Sadie——" 

Here a bell rings out sharply,— 

“That is Aunt Eleanor’s summons. You 
must go’ now, Olaf. Oh, my dear! ob; my 
dear! How hard ié is té part!’ and ae she 
clingy sobbing to him he sets his teeth, lest 
some expression of pain or wexkaess should 
esea pe hint 

“Say good. bye, déarOluf, and’ go; the 
longer we linger the worse'it is¢”’ 

“ You*are unlike Juliet,” he: says; with a- 
mirthless laugh; ‘‘don’t yea iknow’ she 
cries;— 


‘ Parting is such sweet sorrow, 
That I could say good-night until to-morrow '?’’ 


Have no fear, 


“Ab! buat she did not anticipate such & 
long separation as ours!” 

Again Mies Hleanor's bell:counds; and thia 
time Sadie lifts her face to her lover, 

“ Good: bye, and Heaven be with you. — 
your ways; bless you, keep you; and brin 
you back to the so whose whole heart-is 
yours, whose life, if Heaven wilis it so, shall 
be dedicated to’your service! ” 

“My darling! my darling! Kiss me once» 
again! Be trae to me in and through all! 
Ab'l she-hae fainted 1” 

He lays her upon & couch, kisses the pale‘ 
face once with desperate love and longing; 
then he summons Martha, 

‘ Attend to Miss Sievekiag, please, I am 
afraid she is very ill,” aud bestowing a large: 
gratuity upon her, he barries out, not ventur- 
ing to cast a backward Idok:at:her, And’ 


when he has been gone a listle: while. Miss 
Eleanor enters,— 

“Why did you nov anewer my bell; 
Saditha, On! (as the girlhctegs herself erec:). 
What ia the maiter? Are you ill? Poor 
child! poor child; do not I kaow'all your 
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trouble? Martha, you may. leave ns,” and 
when the’ women-is gone; she gently takes 
the girl’e cold hands im hers that are pretty 
ail, despite ‘her. age, ‘' Dear child, try to 
forget this love-story; believe me you will be 


happier; there is.no. man worthy a good: 


woman’s whole-hearted love!" 

‘* Tl shall forget when I.am dead," wearily, 
‘‘and he.is as high.above me as the heavens: 
Piease say ne more on the subject, aunt 

Two days later she receives a letter from 
her roother.in which she fiads this passage :— 

“T regres extremely thas you should have 
given’ such & promise-to, your aunt, but, having 
mace it, it seems-to ‘mo: that in honoar you 
sre bound to keep it. Bus understand, 
Sadie, I shali be.glad, most glad, to. have you 
if Lome again, for I am unhappy without 
vous: I havo-stated your cace «very plaiaty to 
Dick and Harry, and: they etoutly declare 
shey will n0¢ purchase their prosperity by the 
Tdeahe you propose. 
is too great for. you, come. home at cnoe. 
Whea. Alice and Bessie. are married I shall 
be legs straitemed in ciroumstances. Mr, 
Deloraines is with us, and will remain here 
for » week. Already, heis a great favourite 
with us, and I—even I, yous mother, think:he 
is almoss worthy,my little girl !’’ 

Howiimauca this passage }etcengthens Sadie, 
who. osu tell? Kissing her. mother's lester 
Bhe whiapors,— 

‘ | will/bear it all! I oan bear it all, having 
his love and my, mother’s.’ 





CHAPTER VI. 


It ia the end of Augnat, and lovely Alice 
Sieveking is now. 2 bride! Aunt Eleanor .hag 
allowed Sadie‘to ran down.to Saxtown for the 
wedding, stipulating, that. ehe shali.not be 
iubseot: more; than eix. daye. She: has even 
civen her a handsome dress, ‘‘ because,’’ she 
says, * if people will.be fools.enongh to coun. 
telancs each ceremonies. they shoald appear 
well-cladi’’ and, toithe young bride, she sends. 
® cheque for fifty pounds, accompanied by a 
tlipict paper on: which‘is written! 

‘fake my advice and remain-cingly, if yon 
would be beppy; but as E know you wiil not 
listen to an old' woman‘s. words I can only 
recommend you-to speud-the envlesed cheque 
on any special fanoy, you-have!'’ 

Ts ig quite late on the wedding-sve when? 
Sadie arrives, but.the youngsters are still op, 
and greet her with boisterous affection; 
Alice, lovelies than ever, seems pleased to ‘ree 
her, and even, accompanies her to’ the little 
familiar room she used to call her own. 

‘‘Obl” says Sadie;. winding her arms about 
her sister, ‘(how geod itis to be with you! 
And Alice, dear, how-heartily I pray you may 
find every. blessing, every happinesa in your' 
new life!” 

“T haves small! doubt of that,” answers 

lice, flashing and smiling. ‘‘ Why, Mr. Fizzen- 
den simply, worships’ me f. Heican deny ime 
nothiog.)” . 

‘‘ And you love him, very-dearly 2.’ 

‘“Tlike him better: than-any! man I know,’’ 
Alice answers, calmly, “ although he is not'so 
nice looking as Oluf.Deloraine; and ther his 
pams ia so stapid,‘ Tom: Fizzenden;’ but he 
ig very. rich’ and. well-born;: and ‘one can’s 
have everything, you know,” 

Sacie opens*her eyes wide, 

‘' And you are going to marry a man whose 
estimate you can také socoelly. Ally, Ally, 
dear ! don't do i¢! You'll besorry eeme day 1” 

‘‘ That-I ebieli vot,’ yawning, ‘I hate to be 
poor, sed I never couid:loveany creature ‘as I 
love myself, so you need have no fear of mé; 
Sadie, I shall-be very! happy and comfort- 
abie ; andoh! you must'sée my dress! I ia 
of ivery eatin, andisuch rich lace! Mrs, Fiz- 
zenden wonid present! me-with' it, 1- guess I 
shall make quite an imposing spectacle to- 
morrow; and I say, Sadie, jast tell Aunt 
Eleanor when you write I am much obliged to 
her, and will shank her myself as soon as I get: 
an opportunity.” 





My dearest, if the task ; 








And, although Sadie feels very sorry for 
Mr. Fizzenden, ehe knows it is useless to say 
more. 

Inthe morning she is down first, looking 
very bewitchiog in her costume of primrose 
surah silk and crimzon poppies. 

Mra. Fizzenden has insisied that her own 
maidshall dress the bride, and that august 
persouage will allow no visitors during the 
process, 

Sadie. flusters abou’ from one familiar 
object. to suother, touching this with gentle 
hands, Jaying lips to that, until her mother 
enter» waso she turns to her quickly, 

‘Xow; pow!" she says, in mock reproof, 
‘‘ you have been crying and spoiling your 
bonny face! Why, mother dear, if you have 
handsome daughters you must expect to lose 
them (this saucily); and, if you please, how 
do I look?” 

*' Ob, Sadie, Sadie ! what shali I do when 
Beasy is gone?” says poor Mrs, Sieveking, 
with a sob. ‘How I-wish you had never 
gone to Thorlbary, for I miss you more and 
more every day.” 

‘‘Dear mother; and Iam selfish enough to 
be glad. you do. Mother, mother! When 
I am married, aad the young ones at school, 
your home must be with’us!” 

‘My dear, you mustask Olnf's permission 
first,” langhing hysterically. ‘Ob, Sadie, in 
thie one thing you are as lucky as you deserve 


to be, for Oluf Deloraine is ali a man should | 


be. I am prond of him.” 

And before the girl can thank her for those 
words sts is called away to attend to rome 
litt?e mutter, Then Mamie bounds into the 
room, careless of her unusual finery. 

“ Badie, isn't this jolly 7 And it will be still 
jollier fér yousoon. Oh, you need nos open 
your brown eyes s0 very wide. I’m not going 
to tell you more,or'ma and Bessy would 
shake me into ‘smithereens,’ Bat do you 
know what dear old Fizzietop'’s present to you 
ig? Allthe rest of us have gold: bangles; but 


he says, from what he hears of you, you are : 


far and away the nicest girl (except Alice) he 
has*ever known, and you ‘must have somée- 
thing better, So he has bought you:a lovely 
gold nevklet set with rnbies. Think of if, 
Sadie! Don’t I wish I were ‘brown as a 
berry ;' then, Perhaps, my complexion would 
hive been considered.” 

‘* Bat, Mamie, I would rather not take so 
valuable a present!” distressfally. 

‘Oh, fiddlesticks! If Olaf don’t object, 
why ehould*-you? By the way, Sadie, there's 
a:visitor ma wants you to take care of until 
wears all ready. Will you?” 

‘ Cortainly; send: ber ia. Is she young or 
old'? What isher name? ” 

‘She's pretty young!’ answers Mamie, 
with a wicked smile, ‘‘ and her name is Miss 
Jemima Jenkins. I'll send her in,” and she 
raus out, slamming the door behind her. 

A monient later she reappears, and with a 
profound curtsey announces ‘ Miss Jemima 
Jenkins!" and with a shout of laughter re. 
treats as Oiaf enters. 

Jast.while#one man may count five the girl 
looksat‘himin. happy surprise ; then with a 
cry of‘ Thissis too, good to be true. Olaf! 
Oiat!” ruonsiato his ready arms. 

“Té is trae, nevertheless, whatever these 
wicked folks have told you! Why, how bonny 
you are! Stand back; and let me look at yous 
No, no; afteralbI think I prefer you here,” 

Andvhe' takes her in his arms, drawing her 
close to his breast, whilst bia kisses fall upon 
her sweet brow and lips. 

‘* Theytold. me ‘nothing,’ she says, when 
she can spesk, ‘I had noi the faintest idea 
I was to meet you here, [I dare not dream of 
such happiness;’’ and now you! have come 
you will not ran away. Ihave six whole days 
before me !"’ 

‘* Which I shall share. Do you suppose-for 
an instant I should leave Saxtown whilst it 
contains you? And when you musé go I shall 
take you myself to Delaware Lodge, although 
I may not enter; but I trust you to move 
Miss Sisveking’s heart, because I am sure’ 











(roguishly) “ your mother is no# equal to the 
fatigue of a third wedding, We cught to bs 
married ai Carisimas! ” 

“Oh, no, no! Oluf,we are very happy as we 
are now.”’ 

“Now! Bat what when you are gone? 
Shall we be happy then?” 

‘* The carriages wait |’ says Harry’s saucy 
voice. ‘Shali we send them away for an 
hour or two? Fizzenden won't mind, and the 
bridesmaids daren’t scold. Great Scott, 
Sadie. you're as red as a pickle cabbage |” 

** What an odious comparicon! ” cries Sadie, 
making a feint of boxing his ears, 

‘I sappose you wanted me to say, ‘Red as 
& rosé is she;’ but there's precious little of 
the rose about you, Sadis; you're more the 
sort of thing that donkeys feed on. Christo- 
pher! stop her, Oiuf, or she will leave me 
baldheaded !|’’ 

‘‘ Which might be an improvement,” laughs 
Olof, ‘ Your hair borders on scarict, doesn’t 
it, Harry? No offenca—but I’m like Wash- 
ington, I never told a lie, and——"’ 

“Ob, shut np!” laughing, ‘ You know my 
wool is dark chesataas.”’ 

**Onestuut!’ murmars Oiut. “ What bliss 
(in his cage) to be so blind! Come, Sadie, I 
pee for once Master Harry hus given us reli- 
able information; the carriages are really 
waiting.” 

* * * * ” 


The next day the little family setiles into 
the old routine, and Olaf and hia ‘“ bonnie 
wee thing” have unlimited and uninterrupted 
intercourse with each other. What a happy 
time they spend! Were there ever six such 
golden days since the world began? Bat, ah? 
the close of them is very bitter! Olaf would 
tain go with Sadie to Thorlbury, but this ber 
mother forbids. 

“No,” she says, “ she has elected to go back 
tothe Lodge, and we mast nct make her 
life harder than it need be. Your going would 
anger Miss Hieanor.” 

Mrs. Sieveking herself accompanies her the 
greater part of the journey, and Sadie begs she 
will go on with her to Delaware Lodge, bat 
the mother shakes her head. 

‘No, my dear! You forget your annt stated 
most emphatically that altnough she had 
taken you, she had no intention of permitting 
reat of your family to swoop down upon 

er.” 

So the latter part of the journey is performed 
alone, and Martha meets her as before. 

‘* Eh; Misa Sadie,” she says, warmly, “it’s 
a blessed hour that brings you back; bat I 
reckon you've just about cried your pretty 
eyes out; and Miss Eleanor will want to know 
what makes your faceso pale.” 

‘Tt was hard to part with them all, Martha, 
and I’m afraid I broke down very selfishly. 
How is my aunt?” 

‘‘ Not so well as I'd like to see her, and she’s 
miseed you that sorely you can'viell. Lvery 
day she has visited your room, Miss Sadie, 
and would sit there looking that mourafal it 
made my heart ache to see her. If she loves 
any one it’s you, though she does try so hard 
to Lide it often,” ‘ 

‘‘ Thank you, Martha, for telling me. this. 
The loneliness will be easier to boar if I feet 
there is some one to care for me here,” and 
sto walks on with alighter step and brighter 
face. 

Sho finds Miss Eleanor sitting before an 
open window, a book upon her lap, Sune does 
not turn a3 Sadie enters; but aski, in her 
usual sharp tone,— 

“Ts that you, Saditha ?”’ : 

“ Yeu, aunt,” the girl answers, chilled by her 
manner, 

“Then maks haste to remove your hat and 
cloak; dinner is waiting.’’ / 

Surely Martha must be mistaken. If Miss 
Eleanor loved ber she would greet her more 
cordially than this, and with a heavy heart 
the girl goes to her room. ; 

It is very fresh and sweet, and on a little 
table is a. great bowl! of roses and mignoneite, 
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atranced by other and more tastefal hands 
than Martha's, 

‘After all,” saya Sadie to herself, “she 
must care a little for me, or she would not 
trouble herself to do this.” 

The following meal is a very silent one, but 
Mies Eleanor hardly ever removes her eyes 
from the girl's face, and a queer shadow rests 
upon her own. Bat when they retarn to the 
drawing-room she says, abruptly, — 

** Why did you come back?” 

“Because I had promised you to do so,” 
Sadie answers, simply. 

‘Pooh! promises are made to be broken ; 
and I'll be bound you did not come of your 
own free will!" 

“Indeed, yes, sunt!" earnestly. ‘“ My 
mother would not coerce me.” 

“Then why are your cheeks so pale, and 
your eyes so swollen?”’ 

‘It was very bitter to leave them all,” Sadie 
answers, under her breath. ‘I love them so 
dearly, and they are more than good to me,” 

‘Oh, youth! youth! youth!” says the 
other, passionately, ‘‘what a happy golden 
time it is! How full of love and trust! Sadie, 
come here. Sit on this stool at my feet, and tell 
me truly, did not you hate me for bringing 
you back?” and she lifts the young face 
between her trembling hands, and peers 
through the gathering dusk into the lovely, 
honest eyes. 

‘No, aunt; and I thank you for giving me 
such a pleasant time. Dear Aunt Eleanor, I 
wish you knew how sorry—how very sorry— 
I am for you. 

“Sorry! You are the first who has pitied 
poor Eleanor Sieveking in all these long, long 
years. Sadie, I have missed you sorely. You 
have grown so dear to me, Is it not foolish for 
me to love you thus ?—bat itistrue. Donot 
leave me again ; I shall not try yoar patience 
long. Stay with me to theend. I ama poor 
jonely old woman—a poor lonely old woman. 
Year in and year out I have lived a solitary 
life, but now I would not die alone!" and 
then, to Sadie’s dismay, this strong-willed, 
stern woman bows her poor withered face in 
her hands, and weeps without restraint, 

Afraid to speak, conscious only of an over- 
whelming pity and strong desire to comfort 
her, the girl rises, and throwing an arm about 
her kisses the farrowed brow very, very 
gently. And presently the tears cease, the 
poor lady looks up half-ashamed. 

“There, I am quiet again, child! Did I 
frighten you? Itis years since I have wept, 
but my tears have washed much of my bitter- 
ness away.” 

‘Then, dear aunt,’’ timidly, ‘'‘let me bring 
Miss Emma to you.” 

“No, no; not yet. Sadie, you will care 
for me a little?’’ wistfally. 

‘IT shall love you very dearly if you will 
let me. And, oh! how glad I should be to 
know you were at peace with your sister!” 

‘* Perhaps to-morrow you may talk to me 
of her, bat not tonight. Sit down again, 
here, where I can see and touch you, my little 
brown fairy. And whatare you thinking now 
that your eyes are so solemn ?”’ 

‘I am going to make a confession, aunt, 
Mr. Deloraine was staying with mother and 
the girls through my whole holiday. I—I 
thought you ought to know. Are you very 
angry?” 

**Not angry, child, only sorry. I wish you 
need never have learned love's lesson, or, 
learning it, had chosen some other man.” 

“ One day, Aunt Eleanor, you will learn to 
know him better, and congratulate me on my 
happinese. Now, let me light the lamp and 
read to you.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


In the next few days that follow Sadie is 
far from unhappy; for, although Miss Eleanor 
cannot quite divest herself of her odd, sharp 
manner, there are times when she is so tender, 
80 gentle, that, old as she is, Sadie can quite 


imagine how fascinating she must have be:n 
as & young woman. 

There are sparkles of humour too, quaint 
and bright; and now that she has unbent 
she has such a fand of folk-lore that she proves 
a most amusing companion. Taking advantage 
of her softened mood, Sadie slips down to 
Miss Emma's apartmente, intent upon effect- 
ing the reconciliation she s0 much desires. 
To her it is an awful and most lamentable 
thing that these two sisters, standing as they 
do, all alone in the world, with so few years 
between them and the grave, should mutually 
cherish such bitter hate and animosity. 

Miss Emma receives her somewhat frigidly. 

“This is a great piece of condescension,” 
she says, slightly sneering. ‘Since you have 
returned, your visits to me are like angels’ 
visits—very few and far between.” 

‘‘I did not mean to neglect you,” the girl 
answers, temperately. ‘' Bat, of course, my 
firat daty is to Aunt Eleanor.” 

“Of course,” says Miss Emma, ‘“ She's 
an old woman, and can’t live very long; and, 
no doabt, you think a snug legacy would not 
be unacceptable.” 

The colour flames high in the dusky face. 

‘« You know that you are wronging me now; 
no one would regret Aunt Eleanor’s death 
more than I. She is very kind to me—kinder 
than I can say!” 

‘‘Oh!"’ tossing her head, “‘ youjneed not 
congratulate yourself on her favour; she_is in 
her dotage.” 

For a moment indignation holds Sadie 
speechlese ; but she has come on an errand of 
pesce, and must not endanger her cause by 
any display of temper or discomfort. So she, 
gently possessing herself of Miss Emma’s 
hands, say entreatingly,— 

** Dear annt, don’t you think this feud has 
lasted long enough? Would it not bs happier 
for both to forget and forgive? Iam sure if 
you would make ever so little an advance 
Anut Eleanor would meet you generously and 
affectionately." 

“TI make any advance! Are you mad? 
It was Eleanor wronged me, not I her! 
Arthur Deloraine would never have married 
her, and she would not let him marry me, 
Did she send you on this errand?” 

“No, aunt; she knows nothing of it. I 
came of my own accord.” 

‘* And what right have you to meddle with 
matters that do not concern you? Go back 
to Eleanor, and say, if she will acknowledge 
herself in the wrong, and her sorrow for 
all the grief she has made me bear, I will try 
to forgive her, and wiil return her visits.” 

And here Sadie’s patience fails her utterly, 
and starting to her feet, she says,— 

‘* How dare you talk of wrong and forgive- 
ness, who blighted all your sister's life, and 
made a scoundrel of an honest man?” and 
before the astonished lady can retort she 
hurries from the room, ,urning with most 
unrighteous wrath. 

Miss Emma rings for her maid. 

“Carry, do not admit Miss Saditha here 
again; she has been most insolent. Really, 
1 think madness is quite infectious, for she is 
quite as mad as my unhappy sister. Give me 
my vinaigrette, please. Oh, dear! oh, dear! 
how that dreadfal girl has upset my nerves! 
Why,” with a touch of that vanity which in 
her youth tempted her to win her sister's 
lover from her, ‘‘ why, to hear her talk, one 
would think Eleanor had been the saint and 
I thesinner! Could I helpisif Mr, Deloraine 
admired me most—ay, and loved me better 
than his life! Are you listening, Carry?" 

‘Yes, miss," demurely, 

‘“‘He could deny me nothing; and there 
were other gentlemen quite as foolish about 
me. Indeed, I was the belle and reigning 
toast of the place,” this with a giggle. 

‘Really, miss, I shouldn’t have thought 
it,” says Carry, maliciously. 

“And why not, pray?” angrily. ‘My 
complexion was pure white and pink, and 





(such masses of hair I had! whilst Miss 





Eleanor was always a big, ordinary woman, 
with brown hair and cold grey eyes.” 

“She's got a lovely little hand and foot!" 
says Carry, with a significant glance at the 
other’s large, ill-formed members. ‘And I 
fancy, mise, she was always very striking 
looking.” 

“That is all you know about it,” retorts 
Miss Emma, coarsely. ‘And if you are here 
only to insulé me, you had best leave me at 


once. 

a this the triumphant Carry is not slow 
to do. 

When Sadie goes back to Miss Sieveking 
after her unsuccessfal mission she finds her 
lying down. 

‘‘ Aren’t you well, aunt?” she asks, because 
the old lady is not given to laxurious lounging. 

‘‘Well, Sadie? Oh, yes, thank you. But 
where have you been?" 

‘*To see Aunt Emma,” flashing hotly, and 
as the keen grey eyes rest on the disturbed 
little face their owner says, gently,— 

‘**Can I guess your errand? Waa it to make 
—_ between us? Yes? What did Emma 
Bay ” 

“[—I think I must have blandered, auntie. 
I—I made her angry.” 

‘And you would rather not tell me what 
she said? Bat if I insist, Sadie, child !—I 
—I shall not be vexed. What was her®eply ?” 

‘That if you would acknowledge yourself 
in the wrong she—would—try to forgive you,”’ 
Sadie answers, slowly and reluctantly. 

A red flush surges over the poor withered 
face, and the grey eyes flash with wonderfal 
fire; but not a word does Miss Eleanor speak, 
only she nervously clasps and unolasps her 
tiny hands, and her breath comes hard 
through her set teeth. Bat before Sadie dare 
break in upon her musings she is herself 
again, and says, quite calmly,— 

‘*T ought to have known how it would be. 
Bat, child, we are both old women now—and 
—and you have softened me. I regret now all 
my harshness, all my wasted, dark-hatened 
years. I am the eldest ; it is for me to set the 
example. And perhaps I forgot to consider 
how weak Emma was in all things but her 
love for Mr. Deloraine. To-morrow, dear, we 
will go together, and you shall show us how 
to meet each other graciously.” 

What an effort it costs this proud, strong 
woman to make so great a concession, perhaps 
Sadie alone could guess. 
gesture she throws her arms about Misa 
Eleanor's neck. 

‘Dear aunt, you have made me very 
happy! We shall yet form a joyous circle.” 

*T hope so—I hope so! Now take me to 
bed, dear, Iam very tired. Lay my book be- 
side me—and—and—would you mind lifting 
Gipsy on to the bed; she seems restless? 
There, lay her at the foot. Od, child! to 
think that throughout the greater part of my 
: have had to look to dumb animals for 
ove!” 

‘Do not think of such things now. And 
are you quite wise to read in bed, when you 
are so tired? Suppose.you fell asleep, and 
the candle caught your book or clothes?"’ 

Mies Eleanor smiles. 

“My dear, I like to see you anxious for me; 
but there is no danger, I can assure you. It 
is a habit of fifty years’ standing, and no 
accident has occurred through it yet.” 

‘‘ But the pitcher that goes oftenest to the 
wall gets broken at last.” 

‘‘ Well, well, Sadie, I'm too old now to 
alter, so must ran the risk. Good-night, dear 
child, good-night, and may Heaven bless 
you!” Her faded eyes follow the girl 
affectionately as she goes from the room; 
then with a little sigh, as she takes up her 
book, she says, “I have been a hard and 
foolish woman. That child would not have 
wasted her whole life as I have done.” 


* * * * * 


In the middle of the night Sadie is awakened 
by the sharp ringing of Miss Eleanor's bell. 
Jumping out of bed and throwing on her 
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drasaing-gown she opens her door to be met 
by a cloud of smoke which nearly suffocates 
her. i 
‘‘ Martha! Martha!" she cries, loudly, and 
rushes to her aunt's room to fiad the bed in 
flames, and Gipsy lying charred and stiff 
upon the hearthrug. 

Quick as lightning she rolls up the carpet, 
and with hasty fingers throws it over the 
fismes, regardless of the burns she is receiving. 

‘Oh, thank Heaven! you are come!” she 
ories, as Martha enters, hurriedly. ‘ Help 
me, please. Oh! Martha, is she dead, or has 
she fainted?” 

“Poor dear! poor dear!” says Martha. 
“She does look awfal, Oh! what a blessing 
you woke, Miss Sadie. My dear mistress, my 
dear mistress, that it should come to this!” 
and all the while she is talking she gives 
ready and skilfal aid, so that when Carry 
comes ranning in, white and soared, the fire is 
extinguished, and already Sadie and Martha 
are stripping off the charred sheets and 
blankets. 

Carry touches Gipsy with a contemptuous 


ot. 

‘* The dog is dead, and I’m glad, but I shall 
be sorry if Miss Eleanor’s hart. Oh, see! her 
face is getting a little colour, and her lids are 
beginning to quiver.” ; 

The next moment the grey eyes open slowly, 
and their first glance rests on Sadie’s anxious 
face. 

‘‘I am very sorry,” she says, dreamily. 
“You warned me only to-night, child, and I 
wouldn't heed you.” 

‘* Dear aunt,” Sadie cries, tearfally (for the 
excitement aud her burns begin to tell upon 
her). les me see your harts.” 

‘*T am not hurt at all,” in the same languid 
manner, ‘‘only I was very frightened, and I 
tremble still like a wind-shaken reed. I must 
have fallen asleep over my book, and when I 
woke the flames were rushing up towards me, 
and Gipsy was feebly whining. I rang my 
bell once and tried to rise, but could not; and 
then I seemed to fall in a stupor all at once,” 
and now she subsides into unconsciousness 
again. 

“Go for De. Potter,” says Sadie; ‘and you 
and I, Martha, must get her into my room. 
She cannot stay here."’ 

** She’s a heavy woman to lift, miss,” Carry 
says, quietly. ‘ You'd better let me help first 
to get her to bed. Then I'll run fast enough 
for the doctor. Lor! what a mercy she ain't 
burnt to death!"’ 

In some way they convey Miss Eleanor to 
her niece’s room, and then the good-natured 
Carry rushes downstairs intent upon her 
errand. Bat she is intercepted by Miss 
Emma, 

‘* What is the ing of this commotion ? 
And where are you going at this unseemly 
hour?” 

‘I'm going for the doctor. Miss Eleanor's 
set fire to herself.” 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! Are you quite sure 
the flames are out? Is it safe for me to 
remain here? Carry, you must not go. I 
cannot be left alone.”’ 

* You're all right, Miss Emma,’’ Carry 
cries, irately, ‘‘and I must go.” 

‘‘ Then,” whimpers the other, ‘I will dis- 
eharge you to-morrow.” 

“ Allright, miss; there's lots of places as 
good as this, I reckon,” and she flies ont of the 
halidoor without waiting for farther remon- 
strance, and Miss Emma retreats to her room, 
there to crouch crying before the fire, 

Doctor Potter arrives quickly, and is 
closéted some time with Sadie and her aunt; 
and, as he comes downstairs, Miss Emma, 
looking very old and agitated, waylays him. 

‘Ta she much hurt, doctor? Oh! you can’t 
tell how frightened I have been.’ 

“She has received hardly any bodily in- 
jary ; the flames scarcely touched her, but it 
has been a cerious shock to the system, and I 
am afraid she may succumb fo it.” 

“She is a very old woman—years and years 
older than I am,” returns the lady. ‘Oh, 


for 


dear! how foolish she was to read by candle- 
light. It's ® mercy she did not fire the whole 
house. Where is my niece ?"’ 
‘‘ With your sister; her hands and arms are 
badly burned. She is a brave young lady. 
Won’t you go up and see your sister, Miss 
Emma?” 
“I! No, my nerves are already too much 
shaken. Good-night, doctor.” 
‘' Good-night,”’ groffly, Then to himself (for 
he is an old man, and knows the sisters’ his- 
tory), ‘* What a fool any man must have been to 
leave Eleanor Sieveking for her soulless, heart- 
less sister, Poor Eleanor! life has been cruel 
to her.” 
7. * * + 7 
‘“' Badie,”’ said Miss Sieveking faintly, ‘ will 
you fetch Emma. I would like to die in peace 
with her. Don’tory, child, I suffer no pain, 
Tam only weak and languid, and Doctor Pot- 
ter says I may not last forty-eight hours. 
Then I want to see Timson (her solicitor) I 
must make my will; it ought to have been 
done before. What is that you say? Wait 
until Iam stronger! I shall never be that, 
Sadie. Life is over for me, and I am glad. 
Bat go to Emma, and say I am sorry for the 
past. I would like to be friends with her.” 

Sadie needs no second bidding ; and Miss 
Emma, having adjasted cap and collar, goes 
upstairs with her. So at last these two, who 
have never met for years, since both were 
young and comely, yet who have never been 
separated save by a flight of shallow stairs, 
are face to face again. 

‘*Good gracious!” cries the younger, start- 
ing back, and all forgetfal of her vanished 
youth, ‘ You are avery old woman, Eleanor. 
I should never have recognised you had we 
met elsewhere. And, oh! how did you con- 
trive to set fire to your bed? We might all 
have been barnt."’ 

The other puts out one hand, small and 
delicate still. 

‘* Sister, with a fall heart I ask you to let 
the past be forgotten. We have both erred, 
bat I most of all. I was so much older than 
you, I ought to have been wiser.” 

“That is what 1 thought at the time,” 
says Emma, coolly, and Sadie longs to shake 
her; ‘‘ but you always had a dreadful temper. 
Still, I hope Iam a Christian, and I am quite 
ready to forget and forgive.” 

‘Would you kiss me, Emma? How dear 
Wwe once were to each other, and how pretty 
you were! If only wehad not loved the same 
man—you and I—if only we had olang to 
each other more! Emma, they tell me I am 
dying, and I know itis true. Iam even glad 
to go, and I think, when your time comes 
(as it must be soon) you will not regret it.” 

‘What are you talking about, Eleanor? I 
ama comparatively young woman; bat you 
always did try to pose as my contemporary. 
There, I have kissed you, and I hope you are 
satisfied, I am glad to find you so remorsefal 
for the wrong you did me, and if I am well 
enough I will come up to-morrow. This, ah! 
this meeting has been painfal to me, recalling 
as it does so many old memories,” and with 
no word to Sadie she paszes out, Miss Eleanor’s 
eyes following her dreamily and sadly. 

* Poor Emms,” she murmurs; “it was 
foolish to expect much of her, and yetI did. 
Then I loved her so.” 

Later on comes Mr. Timson, and whilst he 
receives Miss Sieveking's instructions Sadie ia 
banished the room, Miss Emma and Carry 
being called in to witness the will, Then for 
& little while the dying woman is alone, and 
itis growing quite dusk when she summong 
her niece to her bedside. 

‘Tt won't be long now, Sadie, darling! I said 
I would nottry you overmuch. my loneliness 


thank Heaven! And when I am gone I want 
you to bs kind to Martha. I am glad Gipsy 
is dead ; she was noé pleasant to others, though 
always faithfal and affectionate to me,” Then, 
after a long pause, ‘‘ Saditha, you have been 
as an angel of mercy to mg, and I have been 





often harsh with you. I was angry when I 


and sorrow are ended now. Thank Heaven! ' 





knew you preferred Olaf Deloraine to me, and 
afraid, too, for your happiness; butI waseven 
jealous of your love for your own people. 
All that is past and gone, and as dying eyes 
see clearly things that lie before one’s loved 
ones, I see you a happy, honest wife, glad and 
basy in your house, never quite forgetful of 
the poor old maid who loved you well—whose 
soul you came to save."’ 

Sadie bends to kiss her, and in the dead of 
the night Miss Sievebing passes away in her 
sleep, as quietly asa little child. 


* a 5 * * 


When the will is read it surprises them all. 
One passage reads thus,— 


‘To my sister < leave nothing, she being 
possessed of plenty; but to my dear and 
honoured niece, Saditha Sieveking, I will and 
bequeath the sum of £250 (half my income) 
yearly to her and her heirs; to Mrs. Oyril 
Sieveking I bequeath an annuity of £200, at 
her death to be equally distributed between 
her five children (Dick, Harry, Bessie, Mamie, 
and Susie); and to Martha Halidon, my 
faithfal servant, a yearly sum of £50 so long 
as she lives; at her deathit is to pass to the 
Havington Convalescent Home; and it is my 
earnest wish that my niece, Saditha Sieve- 
king, shall not delay her marriage longer than 
is absolately necessary.” 

* * * * - 


“T always maintain it is better to be born 
lucky than rich,’ says Bessie Transome, 
‘‘Jast look at Sadie! What other girl could 
have softened poor Eleanor Sieveking’s heart ? 
Then her husband is rich, inflaential, and de- 
voted to her! (Oh! yes, Jem, I know how 
jealous you are.) And did you ever see such a 
lovely boy as young Oluft? whilst that silly 
old woman Martha swears by her, and I verily 
believe would kiss the hem of her garment if 
she dared. I consider Sadie the luckiest 
woman on earth !”’ 

‘* And she deserves to be,” says Susie, who 
is jast promoted to long frocks. ‘' She's an 
angel, ‘dark, and tender, and true.’ You call 
Alice lovely, but I prefer Sadie’s style, and 
she's the best of us all.”’ 

‘‘Comparisons are odious,” says Oluf, 
emerging from his seat behind the low grow- 
ing bushes; ‘‘but, upon my soul, Susie, you 
are quite right in this instance. I am very 
proud of my wife, and would not change her 
dark skin for the loveliest pink and white. 
For my own part, I prefer my little gipsy.” 

‘* Where is Emma Sieveking?'’ asked Jem 
Transome, .. 

“ Touring and playing the idiot generally,” 
answers Susie, pertly. : 

** Poor old soul! I was very angry with her 
once,” laughs Oluf. *‘ She said, ‘If you want 
to be happy never marry a dark woman, It’s 
my firm conviction that though they tell us 
Helez of Troy was fair, she was really as 
brown as a berry, but all Sadie'’s happiness 
comes to her only as ‘Her Just Rewasp!'” 


[THE END.] 








Tue mythical story of Jessie Brown, seems 
now to be completely played out, Alexander 
M Kellar, who was Pipe-Major of the 78th 
Highlanders on the occasion of the memorable 
relief, in a letter to the Army and Navy Gazetie 
fairly disposes of all doubts which may have 
existed as to the accuracy or otherwise of the 
romance. The veteran piper denies that his 
pipes played on the day of the relief, and even 
if they had done so, the women and children 
of the Ross-shire Baffs were left behind at 
Poona when the regiment marched up country. 
Jessie Brown is reported to have been the 
wife of a soldier of the 78th. What, therefore, 
was she doing in Lucknow when the regiment 
was stationed in she Bombay Presidexocy? 
Even had Jessie been in Lucknow, how could 
she have heard pipes which did not play ? 
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PACETIA. 
™ Narurs has wisely arranged matters, 80 that 
a@ man cae neither pas his owa back, nor kick 
himself, 

Tur manwho is always wishing he were 
dead ia sare to be the first to rash for the door 
of the theatre at the cry of fire, 

Tr ide striking fact that a bad memory for 
debts is very frequently accompanied by a 
remarkably good memory for faces. 

Tue Lost Cuorp.—" I can’t seem to get that 
chord agsia,” said Misa Bangaway. ‘ No, 
you broke the strings’ when yon struck it 
first.” 7 

Nor Fast Conours.—Whipper : “ What do 
you think of young Mrs: Giddy’s' com- 
plexion?” Ssapper; “I'm afraid it won't 
wash!” 

Frtexp with Mayvscrirr: “ D flatter myself 
with the hope thet this will meet’ with 
your approval.’ Editor: “Yes; you flatter 
yourself.” 

Wuene is there a greatersatire upon man 
than ina game of chess, where the’ queen has 
to do all the work and the kingis the one to be 
protected ? 

Parson: “ Why, Bachmeier, you have been 
married thirty years, and do you wish to 
separate now?" Bachmeier: “ Yes, Isn't that 
long enough?” 

Fuepesty: “ Miss Hauteutr, will you marry 
mie?” Miss Haateur: “If I was clergyman 
I should be: pisased to, Mr. Fiedgely. Who-ie 
the happy girl?" 

Cutnese Maxar: ‘' Never jadge & man by 
the ‘umbseliw: he carries; he have‘ jast. 
left an old cotton one for it-at the restaurant 
he last pateonized.’” 

Scene: A school (commercial side). 
Teacher: ‘‘ What fault did Joseph's brethren 
commit in selling him?” Papits; im chorus: 
“They sold hint too cheap, sir.” 

Ir a woman can trathfolly assert thet her 
dress is comfortable, a¢ she samé time that it 
pleszes her ffiends, sha lives in an atmospheré 
that ie beyond the reach of criticism, 

Op Mn. Grume; ‘* How.do. you Bfopose to 
support & family, when you.cau hardly live on 
your salary as it is?” Aigy : ‘ Ob, I suppose 
my wife will havye-to attend to that!” 

Fiast Nicutms: ‘‘ What! Every seat saken?” 
Tickes Seiler: ‘‘ Every one; ba&-: don’t be 
disoduraged. There wiil be room enough after 
the ficat act. I was at the rehearsal’ 

Visrron: “ Tommy, I wish:to ask you a few 
questions iv grammar.” : * Yes, sir,” 
‘ If Tyive-you the sentence, ‘The pupiidoves 
hie teacher,’ what-is thas ?”’ “Saveasm,’ 

Crert: *T want am increase of¢ salary.” 
Employes (wearily): “All ‘right: Anything’ 
else 2?’ Clork: “ And’ I’ want 0 get’ off an 
hour eavlier every day; ao I can spend'it.” 

Cuierk (s¢ the perfame counter, hand- 
iag out & bottle): ‘This, madam, is the 
‘Sweet by-and-by.’’”’ Lady (smelling it): 
‘““Umph! it may be sweet by-and-by, but it’s 
awfal now.” 

Between tue Acts,—Mrs, Cardamon (freé- 
fally): “ Surely you are not going out again! *’ 
Mr. Cardamen (amazediy): “Why, you 
wouldn't expect ma to order's drink sent-in 
here; would you ?” 


Tainas ONE WOULD RATHER. HAVE LEFT UNSAID, 
—Oid Gentleman : ‘* Yon can’t go home when 
it’s raining like this. You'd batter stay and 
have dinner. with us.” Caller: ‘ Ob, it's not 
quite so. bad as that!" 


He (about te ask for a kiss): “I have an 
important question to ask you.” She: (play- 
falty): ‘‘ I know what it is, George. You want' 
meto be your wife: Weill, take me.” He 
(rather taken aback): ‘ This: ia somewhat 
sudden. isn’t is?" She (tenderly): ‘I don't 
know, George, whether it is sudden for you or 





not, bat I have waited for it three:years.”’ 


Desrarnine Lover (bitterly): * I dare say it 
would rejvice' you to see me blow out my 
brains right here?” Mocking Maiden: “ No, 
it would not rejoice’ me; Louis, bus its would 
certainly surprise me,” 

“Tr I were you, dear,” said Maudie Third- 
street to her friend, ‘‘I wouldn't put the 
powder on quite so thick. It-is tco suggestive.” 
‘Buggestive? — of what?” “Why, of 
several engagements, you know.” 

Waar ure the People? “The good men aud 
true who cheer me." What's the mob? ‘“* Why 
thie fools that cheer you.” What's a patriot? 
“ A traitor whose treason prevails.” And what 
ia a traitor? ‘A patriot who fails,” 

Paeacuger (who had been telling the Suanday- 
school class about the future abode of the juat 
and the unjust): ‘And now, my children, 
where do you want to go?” Small boy (on 
the front bench): ‘' Want to go home!” 

Serpy: “ Whata sharming couple Mr. and 
Mis. Doliboy are!'’ Parker: “ Yes; but I 
should hardly call them a couple,—they are 
so small, you. know,” ‘* What would you call 
them, then?’ “ Why, a couplet, of course,” 

‘* Tagy tell me thet eddicatiou spiles boys,” 
said’ old Deacon Zedack, ‘ batmy boy Dagon’s 
safe ag'in em, I guess: He's been to college 
now goin’ on & year, and they haint got eddi- 
cation enough inte his skull yié to burt a flea.” 

“T see,”’ said Mrs. Henpeck, ‘' that the new 
Brazilian Government has established civil 
matriages.”” “ Well, I wish you'd go down 
there and learn something aboutthem. I’m 
gettin’ mighty tired of this uncivil affair of 
ours.’ 

Parrrramimius: ‘‘ Why, Ethel, you don’t 
méan to tell me you want to marry that bald. 
headed’ Professor Wiseman?” Ethel: ‘It is 
true he is bald, but think of how many young 
men of to-day are bald on the inside of their 
heads.” 

Tue latest device of girlhood ia a fancy for 
stuffiag pillows with their old love letters. 
There is one thing about the contents of these 
pillows that can be depended upon with.a 
marked degree of certainty—they are sure to 
be soft. 

A Buxzsszep Hoerz.—First Anditor (at the: 
tank drama): ‘‘Never saw such miserable: 
acting in my life. Let's go.”” Second Auditor: 
“ Lew’s wait tilléhe next act, There’s a flood 
scene with real water in that, and maybe some 
ofem will get. drowned.’’} 

Mr. Rus3er Spratts: “That's a queer-look- 
ing dog of yours, Miss Habbelle. Isn’s it what 
the English call & ‘turnspit?'’? Mies Auburn 
Hubbelie (severely): ‘*1 don’t know what the 
English may-cail it; Mr. Spatts, but I oall- it 
‘a rotatory expectorator.’” 

Macnanruovs.—Coloured Gentleman: “ Per- 
mit me, Miss Simberly, de extreme felicity of 
presenting’ my eceat.”’ Miss 8.: “ Thanks- 
kindly; Mr. Johasing, but don't deprive your- 
self.” Mr. J.: ‘No. depravity, ma’am; no 
depravity at ali, I assure you." 


“ Why, darling, what can be the maiier with 
these onious!” he ejaculated, as he pushed 
back his ‘plate. The young wife burat into 
teara. ‘“ There, I told the grocer they, smelt 
awfdi! Aund'I soaked them in that nice cologne 
you boughé me since yesterday morning, too!” 


A Teamp halted at the house ofa lady in the 
suburbs of a Texas city, and said to the lady 
of.the house: * Please give a poor man, who 
is travelling and who is away fronr bome, a4 
trifle to pay his expenses?” ‘If you haven't 
got any money to pay your expenses, why do 
you travel? Why don't you stay at home like 
Ido?” replied the astonished female. 

A.: "You see that fine honse? The man 
who owns it made all hia money as a cab 
Griver.” B.: ‘*‘ How did he manage to do if?” 


A.: “Easy enough. He made ié a ruie to 
know the exact minute when the train left in 
which his passenger was going, and reaching 
the station at the very last moments, the pas- 
senger coald not dispute with him, no matter 
wat he charged.” 








A mepicat journal says going to bed on an 
empty stomach isa good way to invite sleep- 
lessness. Another medical authority says that 
eating jast before retiring prevents sleep. The 
only alternative seems to be, if a- man wishes 
to get a night's sleep, to go to bed without his 
stomach. 

A wear appeared before a magistrate, 
charged with some trivial offenee, The latter 
said to the man, “ You oan go now; Sambo; 
bat let me warn you never to appear here 
again.”’ Sambo replied, with a broad grin, 
‘*T wouldn't been dia time, only de constable 
fetch me."’ 

“ Yes,” said the old hen,.as she prinked her 
feathers a little, “everything is changing.” 
‘* What's the trouble?” asked the peafowl, 
‘These incubators. Seventy-five chickens 
came walking out last night, and I can’t tell 
which are mine and which are the inoubator's. 
Maternity is truly an awfal responsibility.” 

Permax: ‘So you've been around visiting 
the schools, eh? Bang up, aren't they? 
Magnificent discipline! Saperb baiidings ! 
Beanatifui furnishing! By the way, I want to 
ask what was the firat thing that struck you 
on entering the primary department on Schooil- 
street?’ Biobson (trushfaily): ‘ Abean from 
a bean-shoocter.” 

A Campen boy is’ considered’a musical pro- 
digy by bis papa. His favourite instrament is 
the cornet, and his father has agreed to pay 
him ten cents an hour for every hour he prac- 
tises while his mate ancestor is absent. His 
mother gives him fifteen centsan hour forkeep- 
ing quiet,and the: neighbours threaten’ to’ give 
him poison unless he-obeys his mother. 

Sax (hove to and in’ stays): “' Where bave 
you been cruising all night?’’ He (bead wind 
and labouring heavily): “ M'dear, jae’ lef’ 
prar mect'n: Been ’ere all even.” She’ (All- 
ing‘away and laying’ him aboard): ‘Prayer 
meeting, eh? There's no prayer meeting aroma 
on these whiskers.” And then there: was a 
short, sharp engagement which sunk him— 
into slamber, 

A party went to get a child baptized. While 
awaiting the arrival of the clergyman, the 
sexton created no litt?e constéruation by chuck- 
ing the infant’ under the chin, and thre ad- 
dressing the person whom he took to be the 
author of its being: “‘ You. shoutd corisider 
yourself lucky, sir, in having a child that so 
clozely resembles you!’’ The person ad- 
dressed wag the godfather. 


Cookery ScHoct Prosecton:: ‘ lave calied, 
Mrs, Slimdies, to ask if you would not like to 
join our. cookery: class, jast forming,'’ Mrs. 
Slimdiet. (boading-house keeper): “Ob, i 
don’é care to spend money lesrnoin’ how.te git 
up,® lot o’ Frenchified dighes,”. ‘* aby bat-you 
Go:noé understand. Oar lesaons are devoted 
to she preparation of all sorts of niceand pala- 
table dishes just from thinge left over, you 
know.” ‘No use tome, We never haveany- 
thing left over.” 


Tue umbrella thief‘is reat; he is iv earnest, 
and he is shrewd. Only ‘a few days ago a 
pugilistic individual entered’the corridor of 'a 
Philadelphia hotel and rested’ his* ‘aif silk" 
in a corner, with this pasteboard : fastened to 
it: “The man who owns thid' umbrella can 
knock down an ox and’ will be back in five 
minates.”” In one minute and a half the 
treasured article was: gone and in its‘place was 
this: “ The gentléman who took this umbrella 
oot “oe ten miles an hour and won't be back 
at all.” 


QUALIFICATION FOR Partiauent.—‘‘ Why don’t 
you stand for the borough?” asked a lady of 
her husband, who was suffering from a fit. of 
the gout. ‘* Why.shoald J, my dear?” ‘Bat 
I think you should,”’ resumed his wife; ‘‘ your 
language and actions are truly Parliamentary. 
When bills are presented, you either order 
them io be laid on the table er make a motion 
to rise; though out,of order you are supported 
by the chair, and often poke. your nose into 
measures which are caiculated io destroy. the 
constitution!” 
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SOCIETY. 


——— 


Tue Czaxr° is. att enthusiastic collector of | 
postage skaxw ps. 

Tnx Daoke‘and’ Dachess’ of Connaught are’! 
very deeply wad sincerely regretted in India, , 
for they have been immensely popular. 

Snort spring jackets, profusely: braided, are 
much to the‘frént, end: will ba’ worn by girls 
in their teens and pitlish women a good’ way 
past forty, 

A peavtiron silvergilt flagon” has jaat been’ 
placed in Truro Cathedral, which bears the 
inscription, “ To the glory of God, and to the 
service of His sancthary; the gift'of Alexan- 
dra, Princess of Wales and Duchess of Corn- 
wail.’’ 

Everyone will bs pleaged. td. learn that the | 
latest accounts of the Primcess: Christian are 
nfost reausuring, arid that’ complete restora- 
tion of her eyasight is confidently hoped for. 

Pia owns call forth plaid patasols, and a 
great many of‘ the kind are now seen. Red | 
tartaue ate’ not of’ a happy efféot; however, 
and the dark blies°and greens, with pencil 
red. or yellow crossings, are.in: best. possible 
taste. 

Tur company of the Indian servants would 
begludly dispensed with by the officials who have 
charge of the arrangements when the Qaeén 


they require separate quarters and a‘ separate | 
kitchen, 

Fon a: brief period: the little Dake of 
Albany cotnpied the’ proud position ‘of First 
Gentléman in England, his Royal unokes and 
cousing being mostly away on stern represen- 
tative business, and nobody. lefé to mind. the 
State in the Sovereign's absence: but the very 
youthtal Leopold: 

Orprrs have been. given that :the. Qaeen. is. 
to be treated 'at Aix merely’ aa*Countess of 
Balmoral,. Court’ etiquette is, in’ this case; 
much relaxed, and approach. to. Her. Majesty 
a matter of lesa: form than when on: English 
territory, 

A: New  Yorx chiropodist: who haw kept a 
record for many yesrs warhs mankind against 
falling in love witha prétty foo’. Ti -goes, as 
he aesertay ia most caaes-withiarfitiak temper, 
and he hae riever’ yet" knowrr a fentals: thief 
who had attything buts prétty foot, 

A. socrwty. writer: saya: ‘ It. is.considered 
quite chicto serve ‘coffee: and brandy” in’ the 
drawing-room afte dinner: A maid°in cap 
and - pinafore: goes t0° each gtes¢;: with two 
trays, the first’ cofitaining® the ‘déemi-tasse of 
coffee and. the second # basia cf sugar, a-smalk 
catafs of brandy anda wax toreh-with: which 
the spirit is fired. 

Ir eeems wé- are doomed to the leg:of- 
mitton sleeves this: year. It.isto: be hoped: 
teat chey- will not end in® being’ wadded, aa* 
they were when otr great grandmothers word 
them, so that a woman could barely” pass 
throughs doorway, and.took up thé. space of, 
two p=rsong)at a-dinner.table. 

Oxy women nader twenty-or.ovew fiféy.can 
we-rblaok" well. Between thove Haritetiey 
shovid avoid it. Witten wear’ ii, thinking it 
makes the skin leok white, A.womem, has a 
black evening. gown. She-loeks.atiher neck 
and b som; at herarms above her black gloves, 
and thinks how fair and white’ they Icok, 
Very true. Bat at the same time every line 
and wrinkle in her face is accentuated. Let 
her heware-of black. 

Tuc stady of partly peeled oranges on a 
velves cloth, called’ ** Stilt Life,” and described 
in the catalogue of the Exhibition in White. 
chapel ag-‘ unfinished,’ was’ painted’ bythe 
Emp:ees Frederick during her huspand’s ill- 
néss, and as that great.and brave man grew 
worse the devoted wife was compelled to lay 
aside her brash. Then, when the worst had 
happened, the associations were too painful to 
permis Her Majesty to resume work upon it, 
and 80 the presented it to Sir Morell Mackenzie 





invall the pathos of its incompletion, 





STATISTICS. 


Morr than 200,000 people are confirmed in 
the English Church every year. 

Tr is. estimated. thas there are over 
300 000,000 sheep-on the face of the earth, and 


} that they prodave 2,000 000,000 000ibe. of wool 
: annually, 


In 1888 the fall strength of our citizen army 
wes 226 460, of which only 6345 were non- 
efficient: In 1889 the number of enrolled 
Vofunteers had fallen t6 224021—a loss of 
more than 2,450 men. 

Some interesting figures have appeared in 
connection with the petroleum industry. The 
presentanntal productionisabout 2 000,000,000 
gallons. of which about one-half is produced 
in the United States. The Oaspian region of 
Baku produces*about 420 000.000 gallons, and 
many of the wells have had to ce closed becane” 
the oil could not be taken away. Galicia 
produces abont 36000000, Barmah abont 


i 7,000,000, and Canada about 25,000 000 gal- 
| Jong, The resources of Barmah and Canada 


are Only just’ beginning to.be developed. 





GEMS. 


Tue easiest money to spend, and the hardest 
money to save; is that which we have not yet 
earned. 

Many & coffin ia covered with roses by 
hands that never before gave its occupant 
anythiog but thorns. 

One of the lessons which a woman most 
rarely learns, says. George Eliot, is never to 
talk to an angry ora drunken man, 

We can be thankfal to a friend for a few 
acres, or & little money; and yet for the free- 
dom and command of the whole earth, and 
for the great beaefits of our being, our life, 
health and reason, we look upon ourselves as 
under no: obligation. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To make meringue pudding, beat up ths 
white of three eggs. Mix with them, very 
gradually, one pound of white sugwr, and the 
juice and grated rind of one lemon. Fiil' the 
bottom of the baking.dish with a layer of 
sponge cake, cut in slices; then put in a layer 
of the meringue, and then of sponge'cake. and 
s0 on until the dish is filled. Finish off the 
top with either icing or meringue. Pat into 
the oven for fifteen minutes, or until the top 
ise littiov-hardened. Set to cool. 

Sznvinc Bananas —To make a salad of bak 
nana, slice: hwif-a:dozen, and pus ia s dish 
with layers ofast many oranges also sliced, 
jOver all squeez3 the jaice of a lemon, and 
jsprinkle plentifally with powdered suyar. 
|\Serve very cotd. Avy delicate cake baked in 
layers and put together with layers of bananas 
istroed very thin will: make a choice: dessert. 
'Tie caks should be~served with sweetened 
whipped cream, or ii will.bs too dry to be 
palatable, 

Berane ta: Sourrszs.— Pat about one pint of 
waterinto’a sancepan with a few grains of 
\salé, apiece of butter the size of an egg, and 
a8 much sugar, with plenty of grated lemon- 
peel. When tke water boils, throw gradaaily 
into it sufficient ‘flour to form a thick pasie ; 
then take it off the fire, lés ic remain” ten 
minates, and work into is three or four eggs, 
reserving the whites of one. or two, which you 
‘whisk into a froth and -mix: into ther paste 
jLet it rest a couple of hours; then proceed to 
fry by dropping into hot‘lard pieces of it the 
'size of ‘& ut. Serve piled on a dish, with 
'powdered-sugar over, and a lemon out. into 
quarters, or make an incision in eack beignes, 
and intert’a small pieceof jam'or jally. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Americans don't coin all the verbal mon 
, Strosities thai appear. It is a London paper 
, Which brings out the word ‘‘ husbandicide,” 

Tae exqiisite Prussian blas is made by 
_ fusing horses’ boofs‘and other refuse: animal 
matter with iaipure potassiam carbonate, 
| Thia colour was disecvered accidentally. 
{ Dustine the month of January more than a 
million deposita were received by the Post 
, Office Savings Bank, This namber bas never 
‘before been reached in any one month since 
, the bank has been established. 


| Lavenisa was taught young girls, as an axs, 

in ancient Rome. ‘If you have ugly teeth,” 
Says the master, ‘¢do not opsn your mouth 
\too wide. Let two dimples play on your 
| cheeks, and have a care to conceal your teeth 
| by your underlip.” 

Tr ig. now: possible to. produca a cut, for 
priating « pictare, within two hours after the 
design has lefi the artist's hands. Oa card- 
board the artisi makes a line drawing, and 
this is photographed on sensitized zinc. The 
zinc is thea etched by acid, mounted on a 
block, aud ig ready for ths printing: press. 


A WELL-KNOWN doctor says’ that to the im. 
pradent act of getting out of bed without pro- 
tecting the feet, one s0 commonly committed 
by women without thought of the conse- 
quences, may be tracedimany an attack of 
cellulitis, brought.on by the sudden. though 
momentary exposure of the feet to:cold,. Ie 
has caused more dissases to women previously 
healthy than could resalt from any other sin- 
gle act of imprudence. 


ExpsrIMents made by meteorologists on the 
Eiffel Tower disclose some strange things. 
The variation of temperature at the top of the 
tower is.only five degrees, while the average 
in Paris below is.ten. degrees; in summer the 
thermometer is lower on the tower and: in 
winter higher than on the earth. Recently 
there was a warm breeze for three dava'at the 
top of the tower, while thers. was cold weather 
below and severs frosts. 


As Americanis in posession ofa curiosity 
in paper; sent him by a friend in’ Hong 
Kong, China. It is asheet' 11 by 14 inches, 
made from the web of the ‘‘saored white 
epider” of the Flowery Kingdom. It is light 
ad air and almostas transparent, bat is also 
beantifally printed, containing about two 
solaumns of matter. Americans know much 
about paper making, but itis safe to say that 
there.is not to be found aspider-web paper. 
factory outside the almond-eyed kingdom. 

Ir it were possible to rise above the atimoa- 
phere which surrounds the earth, we should 
see nothiag batan intense, and sharply- defined 
bail of fire, while everything. else would be 
wrapped in total darknese. There could be no 
difference of light without an atmosphere or 
some sittilar mediam for it to act upon; bus if 
the air arvund us extended to a height of seven 
hundred miles, the rays of the. sun coald not 
penetrate i+, aad we shonld beleft in durkness, 
At the depth of seven hundred. feet in the 
ocean the light ceases. altogether, one-half of 
the light beicg absorbed. in passing through 
seven feet of the purest water. 


In the north of China the climate is quite 
cold, and there are no stoves or fireplaces in 
the wayside. inus. In some of the general 
rooms’ are small: charcoal: braziers; but. the 
bedrooms, which are very scantily furnished, 
contain neither stove nor bed. In their place 
ig a brick platform long enongh for’ a-man to 
stretch himself at fall length upon aud raised 
& foot or two from the floor, with an opening 
in the side. Into this. aperturo. the servant 

ashes a pan of-buening: coals; and: when the 
brick are thoroughly heated’ the traveller 
Apreads out upon them thé bedding. he has 
beonght with him, aad lies. down.to resi on 
his stove. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


oan —Kerosene was first used for lighting purposes 
1826. 

B. B.—Glass windows were first introduced into 
England in the eighth ceatury. 


Oxp Susscriser.—There is not now a ship in the 
British navy without a temperance society. 

Jamiz.—The grandfather should have ‘' Sr.” affixed to 
his name, the father “‘ Jr.,” and the son “3rd.” 


Satty.—It is always well to remember in eating, that 
the quantity of most things is more hurtful than the 
quality. 

H. H.—To write continually bending over a desk is 
unhealthy ; it hurts the lunge, and may cause the spine 
to curve. 

Dora.—A low, sweet, musical voice, is one of 
woman's crowning charms. The spell of supremest 
beauty is broken by a coarse voice. 


Over tHe Sza.—On and after July 4, 1890, the 
American flag will have forty-two stars, to correspond 
with the number of St.tes in the Union. 


A Constant Reaper.—It is impossible to comply with 
your request. The characters we most admire in fiction 
re/ght be just those that other people do not care for. 


Farmer —It is a fact that they are experimeating 
with paper horseshoes in Germany, or at least with 
shoes in the composition of which paper is a prime con- 
stituent. 

Ice Queen.—Sashes will be very fashionable this year 
—not little modest narrow strips of silk, but very wide 
ones of most beautiful materia], also embroidered, and 
yards long. 

Mrs. ARBUTHNOT.—Some of the ball programmes are 
exactly in the shape of a Japanese lantern ; others have 
a Japanese canopy depicted on the cover, with coloured 
lanterns suspended from is. 


F. M.—Goshen was the district of Egypt in which 
Jacob and his family scttled, and where his descendarts 
remained until their deliverance by Moses, The locality 
is generally fixed in Lower Egypt. 

STanLey.—The dandelion has not only been cultivated 
and grown neer Paris as a vegetable for half a century, 
bat has securei a market value to itself of something 
like a sovereign a hundred weight. 


Hestsr.—Keep the back, especially between the 
shoulder blades, well cevered ; the chest well pro- 
tected. In sle»ping in a cold room, establish the habit 
of ne tarough the nose, and never with the open 
mou 


Orno.—Some savage tribes are far superior in habits 
of cleanliness to many people who live in civilised lands. 
The daily bath is ne dw as a necessity of life in scores 
of African tribes, and many of them have soap as well 
as water. 


Epicurs.—Tea was not drunk in Engiand until 1610. 
and coffee was introduced in 1652. Chocolate pr 
these drinks, but was largely dw d by them. At 
tables where they could be affurded beer and wine were 
invariably found, 


Awxious Mary.—The general rule applicable to such 
cases is, that a man who has once given way to any 
temptation or appetite to a degrading extent, is more 
liable to yield to it again than a person who has never 
shown such weakness, 


T. C.—All of our common vegetables at first were 
regarded more as medicines than as necessary articles 
of food. The idea still lingers, or is not wholly extin- 
guished, for every patent medicine now claims to ba 
purely a vegetable extract. 

On y Aa Giant —It is sald that fencing is destined to 
be the fad in Eagland this winter. It has already been 
taken up by a number of ladies, whose graceful figures 
are never seen to greater advantage than when practic- 
ing the art of swordsmanship. 


M. S.—The Greek style may be described as that of 
arranging the hair in a bunch of little curls just below 
the crown of the head at the back. In many of the 
new bonnets an open space is left for these 
coiffed tresses. The fashionable hair-dye is auburn. 


E.ta.—The newest bonnets, it seems, are to be 
modelled upon insecta’ bodies, which may be of gold or 
silver filigree, or any of the glittering materials now 
used for millinery foundations. The trimming is to 
imitate their wings, either folded or raised in flight. 


Atmetra.—The city of Spain which is celebrated for 
ite laces is Al ‘0. In its manufacture about eight 
thousand women in the city and its vicinity are en- 
gaged. The entire population of Almago is about 11,000. 
it was founded in 1214 by Archbishop Roderic, of Toledo. 


J. Stzap.—You would have nothing to fear in marry - 
ing a woman older than ‘yourself; but she would have 
grounds for fear in marrying a man younger than her- 
self. However, some of the happiest marriages on 
record have been those wherein the wife was older than 
the hus! 

PeRPLexep Bos.—Inasmuch ae, at the time when you 
had an opportunity to speak out on the subject, you told 
the young lady that you “might call on a family who 
were old friends,” you were precluded from su uentl: 
finding any fault. She, doub*less, acted in simple g 
faith, and probably never imagined that you would 
object to the course which she frankly informed you 
she was going to pursue, 





ARTHUR,—The first industrial exhibition was held in 
Paris in 1798, Its success led to others, the last ex- 
ceeding all former ones. The first exhibition in London 
in 1828 was not successful, but the one in 1851 proved 
very popular an’? noteworthy. Those in Cork, Ireland, 
in 1852 and in Dublin in 1853 were successes. 


Rex.—In proportion to their size the smallest insects 
are the strongest. A horse can scarcely bear two-thirds 
of its weight, but one small species of June beetle can 
lift ninety-nine times its own weight! Were the 
strep of a man in proportion to the beetle, he could 
play with weights equal to ten times the weight of a 

orse, 


Tact Frank.—Boys of sixteen vary so much in 
development that it is difficult to say what their 
average height and weight are. Boys three or four 
years older are much nearer uniformity in thetr 
measurements, and it is much easier to determine how 
they measure compared with the average youth of their 
own age. 

Paimrost.—1. Probably the habit of blushing will die 
away in time. If it is not caused by any physical 
derangement, the cure lies with yourself. You are no 
doubt too self-conscious. 2. There is no way of getting 
rid of the blackheads, except equeezlog them out as 
they appear. Many persons get them out every day as 
a matter of course. 


A JAPANESE VASE, 


A timid little lover, in an attitade of grace, 
With a funny little simper on his funny little face ; 
And a robe of green and amber, and a deferential air, 
And a crown upon his forehead does the little lover 
wear; 
And I know that he is thinking 
Thoughts the sweetest lover can, 
Though he silent as a sphinx is 
On the vase from far Japan. 


And the little lady near him is sedately lcoking down, 
At the dainty, drifting drapery of her gaily-glowing 


gown ; 
Aud her bair is emoothly knotted on her pretty little 


ead 
And her eyes are slanting upward, and her mouth is 
rosy-red ; 
‘As she shyly seems to listen 
To the timid little man, 
Who is paytng her his homage, 
On the vuse from far Japan. 


All around them roses blossom, such as never elsewhere 
grew ; 
Birds above, that {n no other clime or country ever 


flew 

And foreign fruits hang heavily from slenderest of 
stems, 

And golden wings of butterflles are crusted thick with 


goms ; 
And the tints of all are tangled 
In the tracery on the fan, 
Of the coy, coquettish lady, 
On the vase from far Japan. 


Mine the miracle and magic of the world beyond the 
For I feel the breath and brilliance of the land of balm 
and bees ; 


And the budding boughs are rustling just without my 
wit dow-pano— 
Or is it but the patter of the weary winter rain? 
And back to bleak Nebraska, 
Must I stumble as I can, 
Where upon my desk is glowing 
An old vase trom far Japan. oT 


Westover.—Vegetable parchment was made known 
by Mr, W. B. Jaine in 1854, and again by the Rev. 
J. Ballow, in 1857. It resembles 
closely that it is not 
It is made from 
few seconds in a bath of oil of vitrol, diluted with one- 
half of ite volume of water. 


E.siz.—To make a mild but good ginger ale, take one 
spoonful of ground ginger, one of cream of 
tartar, one pint of yeast, one pint of treacle, and six 
quarts of cold water. Mix, and let stand for a few 
hours, until it begins to ferment ; then bottle it. 
it in a cool place, and in about eight hours it will be 
in a condition to be used. 


paper by immersing it fora 


commerce 
from Heaven during the 
Israel in the desert. The manna of pharmacy is of a 
yellowish-white hue, sweet to the taste and sticky to 
the touch, and is obtained mainly in Italy and Sicily 
from a tree of the ash family. 


Eanest.—Enthusiasm is one of the most powerful 
engines of success. When you doa thing, do it witha 
will, do it with your might, put your whole soul into it, 
stamp it with your own personality. Be active, be 
energetic, be enthusiastic and faithful, and you will 
accomplish your object. Nothing great was ever 
achieved without enthusiasm. 

F. Brown.—U:der such circumstances, the lover 
should save his lady-love from embarrassment by giving 
way to the appointment which she had made in accord- 


ance his own suggestion. Or, if he were too selfish 
to do that, he should call on the geitleman (with the 
lady's lon), state the case to him, and ask him 


to forego the evening's engagement. 





Waitt Hanps.—To be one’s own manicure is not at 
alla difficult matser, and requires only patience and a 
certain deftness. Asa matter of first importance it is 
necessary that the hands should be kept soft ani the 
skin pliant. Todo this the easiest way is to rub them 
well in cucumber cream at night and to wear a pair of 
comfortable large gloves. e hands then in the 
morning should be hed with al d meal of fine 
quality or a bag of fine oatmeal. 


ALPHA.—1. The foundation of the Benedictine order was 
laid by St. Benedict, a native of Italy, who died in 543. 
He was sent to Rome to study, but wey be peer 
with the vices he found there he fled to the city and 
became a recluse. Subsequently he revealed himse’f, 








and built a m on Monte Casino, Italy, where he 
presided as abbot for fourteen years. 2. St. Scholastics, 
sister of St. Benedict generally regarded as the 


. is 
foundress of the Bsnedictine nuns, 


R. G. D.—Ants are unpleasant things about a cup- 
board, but they can be got rid of with a little trouble. 
They not come near cam) . A little scattered 
about a cupboard will keep them away, so will a sponge 
saturated with creosote. If you can find the holes out 
of which they come, put a bit of quicklime on them, 
and wash it in with boiling . Strong tobacco 
water is used by some people for the same thing, and is 
said to have a good effect. The creatures do not like 
strong smelis of any kind, 


DarreEvu.—Absinthe is a peculiar liqueur, much used 
in France; and is composed Lars ye f of alcohol, the 
volatile ofl of wormwood, and oil anise. It has 
peculiarly intoxicating effects, due to the wormwood 
oil. Vertigo, distressing dreams and epileptic fits are 
among the graver consequences of constant and pro- 
longed use of the liqueur. The use of absinthe is one of 
the most dangerous methods of stimulation yet dis- 
covered, the more so as its immediate consequences are 
usually pleasant and refreshing. 


sky above a and now this means, and the 
tem of Daranl sane anie ap the Moree alphabet, 


A. N. (Bow).—The saying “' the tune the old cow died 
of” arose out of an old song :— 
“' There was an old man and he had an old cow, 


And he had nothing to give her ; 
Bs be took out his fade and played her a tune, 
er, cow, F 


onsid er; 
This is no time of the year for the grass to grow, 
Consider, good cow, consider.” 
In spite of his minstrelay, however, the old cow died 
mn ey a 
or song is ui orth country, le 
“ That is the tune the cow died of.” oe Fa Oe 
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